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The Holiday Sale No Gift-Giver Should Miss, 
Now At Your AI&T Phone Center. 


Get Santa-sized savings on our newest, most 
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but the consequences were devilish 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ETTING A STORY OUT OF AFRICA IS NEVER EASY, BUT 

this week’s cover package posed a special challenge 

for the veteran Africa hands in Time's Nairobi bu- 

reau—operations central for our correspondents in 
Somalia. Not only did the army of 
print and video journalists descend- 
ing on Mogadishu fill every available 
hotel room and airplane seat, but 
they also emptied neighboring capi- 
tals of supplies. While our resource- 
ful office manager, Grace Okeyo, 
scoured Nairobi for bottled water 
and U.S. currency (a commodity in 
increasingly short supply), Nairobi 
reporter Clive Mutiso pulled every 
string he knew to get Time space on 
planes denied to other journalists. 
When former Nairobi bureau chief 
James Wilde flew in from Istanbul, 
Mutiso persuaded a charter pilot bound for Mogadishu to add 
one more passenger, even though there were no more seats on 
his airplane. In the end, says Mutiso, Wilde was stowed “like a 
big parcel” behind the pilot, and off they went. 

Wilde, a seasoned war correspondent who has been dodg- 
ing bullets since the French Indochina war, landed in time to 
witness the media circus that greeted the troops on the beach. 
“The Marines showed admirable restraint,” says Wilde. He 
tells the story of one U.S. trooper, faced with a particularly ir- 
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ritating photographer who refused to obey orders to lie down 
and keep quiet, finally fingering the trigger of his M-16 and 
asking his gunnery sergeant in a whisper, “Shall I blow him 
away?” The answer was no. All journalists, even experienced 
ones like Wilde, have been bedeviled by kat-chewing thugs, 
pesky mosquitoes and static-stricken telephone lines. “Nearly 
every correspondent has his story of being robbed at gunpoint, 
usually by preteen kids,” reports Wilde. 

Acting Nairobi bureau chief An- 
drew Purvis, who inherited Wilde’s 
mongrel dogs, Whiskey and Pee 
Wee, along with his old job, has 
been in Mogadishu long enough to 
watch the city go from outright an- 
archy to “a place that almost feels 
safe.” Bringing peace to Somalia’s 
interior, however, may take some 
= doing. In Baidoa, Purvis saw a 
young Somali no more than eight 
years old waltz up to a relief worker 
who was carrying a bag of cheese- 
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Africa hand Wilde and French troops in Mogadishu flavored chips. “The kid had an AK- 


47 draped over his shoulder, its 
muzzle almost dragging in the dust,” says Purvis. While Pur- 
vis watched, the pint-size gunman reached up and snatched 
the bag of chips. A Somali man standing nearby yelled at him, 
but the child, who was much better armed and knew it, just 
stared and walked away. 
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OK. Let’ get down to business.” 24 hours. That's all we get. And still for some, it’s just not enough. Now of course, we 
at GTE don’t presume to tell you how to spend your time. Just how to save it. The way we see it, the phone is the shortest 
distance between a problem and a solution. Unlike a memo or business letter, it allows you to deal with problems 
immediately. And get results immediately. Compared to a personal sales call, it not only can save you a bundle of 
time, but a bundle of that other precious commodity. It lets you sell faster. Distribute faster. Collect money faster. Go to 


lunch faster. See your front door faster. Need we go on? MAU? 727@71/ES Because after all, it’s about time. Isn’t it? 
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The monarchy sets high 
standards. It is 
but human nature 
that all the royals | 
do not live up to them. 


Ian A, Edgerley 
Tully, Australia 


ls the monarchy really necessary? 


¥ 





AS A FIRST-GENERATION AMERICAN OF 
English ancestry, I found your article on 
Britain's House of Windsor [Cover Sto- 
ry, Nov. 30] to be a very well-balanced 
story on a difficult subject. A clue to the 
immediate ability of the monarchy to 
continue could be the extent to which 
the royals are willing to sacrifice their 
incomes to restore Windsor Castle. 





Harry Forsdick 
Waterford, Conn. 


I DON’T UNDERSTAND ALL THIS HOOPLA. 
The nobility and the wealthy have been 
surviving marriages of convenience for 
centuries. The princess has known 
Charles and his family all her life 
(they're cousins), and had to know what 
she was getting into. 

Kathy Harmon 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


I AM IN NO WAY UPSET ABOUT THE TROU- 
bles haunting the House of Windsor, as 
there are more pressing problems in 


Britain. Someday, one hopes, the British 


| people will have a revolution and do 


away with a monarchy that costs tax- 
payers millions each year and thinks it- 
self too holy to pay taxes. Or, at least, the 


| royals will have their stipend drastically 


reduced, since they could live on a lot 

less and still function as what they real- 
ly are: glorified tourist attractions. 

Andrew McIntyre 

Los Angeles 


CONGRATULATIONS! WITH YOUR COVER 
story on the royal family you join the 
editorial ranks of PeopLeE magazine and 
Britain's Daily Mirror. Goodness knows, 
there are few stories today as important 
as this one. Please continue to keep 
readers abreast of these matters, which 
impact all our lives daily. 
Dennis Smith 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I MUST CONGRATULATE YOUR ANALYTI- 
cal and excellent reportage about Diana. 
From the writings of the biographers 
you quoted, I can perceive, maybe chau- 
vinistically, the remnants of her Arme- 
nian genes. Even though she is only ath 
Armenian, she seems to have many of 
the strong characteristics of Armenian 
women. Her Armenian ancestry is 
traced to Eliza Kewark (an Armenian 
from India), who married the Scottish 
merchant Theodore Forbes. From the 
union was born Kathleen Scott Forbes, 
who married James Crombie from Aber- 
deen. They had a daughter Jane, who 
married David Littlejohn. Their daugh- 
ter Ruth married William Gill. Ruth Sil- 
via Gill, the grandmother of Lady Diana, 
married Lord Fermoy, and their daugh- 
ter, Frances Ruth Burke Roache, mar- 
ried the eighth Ear] of Spencer, who was 
the father of Lady Diana. An Armenian- 
Scottish gene mix is dynamite. 
Levon K. Topouzian 
Assistant Professor 
Northwestern University 
Skokie, Ill. 


The Military Under Siege 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE U.S. SHOULD 
feel honored and proud that gay men 
and women are sufficiently motivated 
by their patriotism to want to serve this 
country despite its treatment of them 
(U.S. Miurrary, Nov. 30]. Any soldier 
who shares a foxhole with a gay man 
and feels that the gay man is more inter- 
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ieee in him than in, say, an approach- 


ing Scud missile is flattering himself 
and is in serious need of a reality check. 

J. Kenneth Poe 

Los Angeles 


GAYS SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED IN THE 
military. That would compromise good 
discipline and uniformity. Many people 
outside the military say that attitude is 
discriminatory. They are correct. But 
the military discriminates every day. It 
discriminates between an acceptable 
and unacceptable haircut, between 
physically fit and unfit, and between ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable behavior. Al- 
lowing homosexuals to serve alongside 
normal males and females is unaccept- 
able. The friction created by their inclu- 
sion would far outweigh any benefits. 
Gregg M. Nakano 
First Lieutenant, USMC. 
Okinawa, Japan 


I SUPPORT CLINTON'S DECISION TO END 
the ban on gays in the military. The ban 
does not keep gays out. They are already 
there—by one estimate, 200,000 of 
them—quietly doing a professional job. 
If the ban were eliminated, the profes- 
sionals could do a better job, free of the 
fear of being found out and discharged. 
William Stosine 
lowa City, Jowa 


YOU PERPETUATE AN UNFORTUNATE 
myth when you three times use the 
word preference to refer to the sexual 
orientation of gays and lesbians. Prefer- 
ence implies choice, and it is well estab- 
lished that the very large majority of ho- 
mosexuals do not choose their sexual 
orientation any more than heterosex- 
uals do. Authorities on human sexuality 
generally agree that sexual orientation 
results from a combination of genetic, 
hormonal and environmental factors. 
Furthermore, it is highly unlikely that 
10% of the population would choose ho- 
mosexuality in a society so homophobic 
that it severely restricts the lives of les- 
bians and gays and exposes them to hate 
crimes of violence and even death. 
Leon J. Goodman 
Silver Spring, Md. 


AWin, but No Mandate 


ALTHOUGH I ENJOYED TIME’S ELECTION 
Special [Nov. 16], I believe you placed 
too much emphasis on the Clinton man- 
date. Clinton won, that’s all. Less than 
half the country voted for him, 43%. 
Clinton’s share of the popular vote was 
comparable to Nixon's vs. Humphrey, 
and that was the weakest performance 
by a presidential winner in 80 years, 
Even presidential losers Wendell Will- 








kie (1940), Thomas E. Dewey (1944 and 
1948), Richard Nixon (1960), Gerald 
Ford (1976) and Michael Dukakis 
(1988) enjoyed a greater percentage of 
the popular vote than Clinton did. 

All in all, give Clinton credit for a 
solid win, and a wonderful opportunity, 
but there is no reason for euphoria in 
the Democratic camp. 

Kevin J. Clancy, Former Chairman 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 
Bedford, Mass. 


Bush’s Double Loss 


NO ONE HAS BETTER ARTICULATED WHO 
George Bush is and what his presidency 
could have been than Hugh Sidey has 
(THe Presipency, Nov. 30]. In his poi- 
gnant and eloquent tribute to Dorothy 
Walker Bush, Sidey goes to the soul of 
Republicanism when he talks about the 
timeless virtues—discipline, modesty, 
self-control, patriotism and, perhaps 
most important, obligation to others. 
Over the next four years, the challenge 
for Republicans—long misrepresented 
and misunderstood—will be to restore 
faith in the basic goodness of the party. 
Amy Whorf McGuiggan 
Hingham, Mass. 


SIDEY’S WORDS WERE TOO LITTLE, TOO 
late. Where was he when President 
Bush needed him, during the campaign? 
Anne R. Galloway 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Photographers Dog Socks 
YOUR PICTURE OF THE PRESS CORPS TAK- 
ing photos of Chelsea Clinton's cat, 
Socks, deserves comment [Tue Week, 
Nov. 30]. While their First Amendment 
rights may allow the photographers to 
snap their pictures, | don't think that 
amendment permits the luring of a pet 
from its home with catnip. These men, 
on their knees and even lying on the 
ground, should be embarrassed and 
ashamed of their behavior. 
Eunice Stern 
Chestnut Ridge, N.Y. 


AS A CAT OWNER, I KNOW A STONED KIT- 
ty when I see one. Look at Socks’ glazed 
eyes, open mouth, lolling tongue. Clin- 
ton may not have inhaled, but Socks did. 
Eileen D. O'Brien 

Catonsville, Md. 


Open Wide, Please 


YOUR “VET WATCH” ITEM ON “THE LAT- 
est gimmick at veterinary offices” is 
grossly unfair to pets, pet owners and 
veterinarians [GraPEviNE, Noy. 30]. The 
prevention or treatment of periodontal 








disease, gingivitis, tooth decay and sep- 
ticemia is hardly a gimmick. I have been 
performing dental prophylaxes (clean- 
ing and polishing) since 1976, so it is 
scarcely the latest development in veter- 
inary medicine. Animals need their 
teeth to survive. Dental care for pets is 
no more frivolous than it is for humans. 
Paul Bloom, D.V.M. 
Livonia, Mich. 


The Man of the Year Race 
Who should be TIME’s Man of the 
Year? As our readers see it, it’s a 
horse race. Heading for the wire, Bill 
Clinton and Ross Perot are running 
neck and neck. Peter Loehr of 
Western Illinois University in 
Macomb, lil., backs Perot because 
“he is an example of the old American 
pioneering spirit: work hard, make 
money, love and help America.” But 
Petros Kricorissian of London, Ont., 
says, “For my money, the current 
sure nominee is Bill Clinton.” Dark 
horses abound. A few readers nomi- 
nate a double entry of Clinton and Ron 
Brown, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. And a Texas 


long shot: King Juan Carlos | of Spain, 
in honor of the SOOth anniversary of 
Dia de la Hispanidad, or Hispanic Day, 


Marta Rodil of San Juan, P.R., feels 
she has a sure thing: “If CNN's Larry 
King is not chosen MOY for his 
magnificent control of the coverage of 
the presidential campaign, I'll eat his 
suspenders.” 
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TIME Magazine Letters 
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Letters should include the writer's full name, 
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and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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The Industry Sets 
Standards For Batteries. 
We SurpassThem AIL | 





s there really a 
difference between 
batteries? 


Ihe truth is that the life 












of virtually any battery you 
buy must meet the strict 
standards set forth by the 
American National Standards 
Institute. Its also true 

that al Rayoudc surpassing 
those standards is standard 


practice 
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When Performance 
Really Counts. 
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Getting better at what we do 


Question: Since 1950, has the cost of gasoline in the United States gone up 
or down? 

Answer: Both. In 1950, the pretax price of a gallon of regular leaded 
gasoline averaged about 20.1 cents. Today, we pay a higher average price— 
about 81.5 cents a gallon—again, pretax—for unleaded regular. But everyone 
knows that a dollar today buys less than a dollar did in 1950. When that 20.1 
cents from 1950 is adjusted for inflation, for example, it is worth over $1.20 in 
today's dollars. Thus, in real terms, gasoline costs on average considerably 
less today than it did in 1950. In fact, about 30 percent less. 

Here’s something even more surprising. Crude oil, the raw material 
from which gasoline and other petroleum products are made, has gone from 
about $2.50 per barrel in 1950 to around $20 today, much of it purchased 
from member nations of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
Even after adjusting for inflation, the $20-a-barrel price is over 30 percent 
higher than the 1950s in real terms. So how can the cost to consumers come 
down 30 percent while raw material costs go up 30 percent? 

One answer is, we in the industry have simply gotten better at what we 
do. Refineries have been consistently upgraded, the employee work force is 
better educated and more highly skilled, productivity is higher now than four 
decades ago, and worldwide competition insists that we stay on our toes. 

And then, there's technology. 

Over the years, the U.S. energy industry has invented a host of tech- 
nologies that not only have improved the quality of our products, but pro- 
duced them more efficiently. These technologies are helping to squeeze out 
more gasoline from that same old barrel of crude oil and doing it at less cost. 

American ingenuity and innovation are delivering a steady stream of 
better products at lower cost to the consumer, and U.S. energy companies 
are doing it better than most of the foreign competition. But pulling into a 
service station for a tankful of gasoline is something most of us do so rou- 
tinely that we rarely look behind anything but the price. Very often people just 
take for granted that the product will be there—usually in several grades. Fill it 
up. The car will run. No big deal. 

Yet, there's more to it than that, and for those who think the U.S. has 
lost its technological edge to foreign competition, the recent patent score- 
board published by Business Week should open some eyes. Five of the six 
energy companies rated tops in technological strength were American — 
including Mobil in the number one slot. Again, no big surprise—at least for us. 
Mobil has led the energy industry in patents for seven of the last eight years. 

But what has all this technology done for the American motorist? Well, 
our scientists and engineers developed the zeolite cracking catalysts that 
squeeze as much as 40 percent more gasoline from today’s typical barrel of 
crude oil—thereby enabling us to reduce the real cost of a gallon of gasoline 
over the last 40 years. At the same time, they've been able to boost the 
octane and reduce the emissions from that same gallon of gasoline. They've 
also developed ways to manufacture better lubricating and petrochemical 
products at lower cost, including synthetic lubricants that have set the stan- 
dard of excellence around the world. 

In short, the technological strength of the U.S. energy industry gen- 
erates dividends for everyone: It creates a powerful competitive advantage 
for the nation. It lowers prices for the consumer. It even means less oil is being 
imported than would otherwise be necessary. And it profits the companies, 
their shareholders, and their employees —and that's not a bad thing, either. 
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SON FOR TIME 





FUN COUPLE: The Clintons 
and friends plan to bid an 
austere farewell to 1992 





IN THE COLD: Nonunion 
Windows lost out on the 
Inauguration lunch 


WORD WATCH 


Feeling that the word 
impotence had pejorative 
implications, a scientific 
panel last week suggested 
replacing it with a more 
neutral term, erectile 
dysfunction. Such coinages 
seem to be becoming 


increasingly common. Some 


other real and fanciful 
euphemetamorphisms of 
ordinary language: 


San Andreas Fault 
San Andreas special 
characteristic 


Christmas Cards 
High-quality social- 
expression products 
Defeated Candidates 
Electorally slighted 


Phone Sex 
Nonspatial relations 


Alcoholics 
People of stupor 


Bad Writing 
Syntactically different 


GRAPEVINE 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
Bill and Hillary’s New Year’s Eve 


HOW WILL THE PRESIDENT-ELECT AND THE FIRST LADY-IN- 
waiting celebrate the last night of 1992? The same way they 
have spent every New Year's Eve since 1981, when Bill and 
Hillary Clinton joined fellow rising stars at Hilton Head Island 
for a RENAISSANCE WEEKEND of high-minded chat and a 
chance to bask in one another’s glow. Sound like fun? This 
year a mob of 1,200 pols and aspiring Friends of Bill are clam- 
oring for invitations to the exclusive camp, where 100 favored 
families will take part in seminars that last year ranged from 
“Our Fragile Planet” to “Building an Inner Life.” 





Trouble from Home 

THE MOST FEARSOME WEAPONS CONFRONTING U.S. MARINES 
in Somalia are the 480 TOW ANTITANK MISSILES and the 75 
81-mm mortars that Washington delivered to the Somali mili- 
tary in the 1980s, To prevent local warlords and brigands from 
turning the arms against the Americans, the Pentagon has 
quietly dispatched Special Operations forces to Somalia to 
track down the weapons and seize them. 


The More Things Change 

DON’T TELL WINDOWS CATERING CO. OF WASHINGTON THAT 
Bill Clinton’s election spells the end of politics as usual. Win- 
dows, a nonunion firm, last month submitted the apparent 
winning bid to cater the Inaugural luncheon on Capitol Hill. 
But then, Windows says, a labor official accused the company 
of misrepresenting itself as a union firm. The JOINT CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE ON INAUGURAL CEREMONIES subsequently 
reopened the bidding and awarded the job to a union shop. 
John Chambers, executive director of the joint committee, de- 
nied that Windows had ever officially won the deal. 


Such Good Friends 

IF THE NEW CLINTON ECONOMIC TEAM WORKS WELL TOGETHER, 
that may be because some members already have a trusting 
relationship. For years, Goldman Sachs co-chairman ROBERT 
RUBIN has personally supervised a blind trust that holds in- 
vestments for Texas Senator LLOYD BENTSEN, Clinton's desig- 
nated Treasury Secretary. Rubin, who will be Clinton's senior 
economic adviser, resigned from Goldman last week to accept 
the White House position. Now Bentsen must decide whether 
to leave the trust with Goldman or move it to another firm. 


Nasty Boys, Nasty Time 

THEY DON’T JUST ROB BANKS, THEY ASSAULT THEM—FIRING 
wildly, leaping over counters, fondling the women, shooting at 
the men. The rai believes the new bank terrorists are L.A. 
GANG MEMBERS who pulled off 193 heists last year and 363 so 
far this year. Agents dubbed the first duo they arrested the 
Nasty Boys, who are thought to have robbed $800,000 from 28 
banks since October 1991. The pair, Clarence Sanders, 21, and 
Harold Walden, 19, were convicted of five of the robberies in 
November. Prosecutors and the rsi expect the two to get the 
maximum penalty of 75 years apiece when they appear for 
sentencing next month. 
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TOGETHER AGAIN: Rubin will 
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LIFE VS. ART: Robbers today 
are more vicious than those in 
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READY, AIM, FILM! 

The only shooting on 
the beaches of 
Mogadishu was by a 
press army, like these 
cameramen swarming 
around a member of 
the U.S. landing force 
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Plunging Ashore into 
Blazing—TV Lights? 


The U.S.-led intervention in Somalia 
gets off to a relatively peaceful start 


TARAWA IT WAS NOT. TO BE SURE, THE U.S, MARINES 
who hit the sands of Somalia before dawn last 
Wednesday were wearing full battle dress; an ad 
vance guard of Navy seats sported camouflage 
paint. But the Marines jumped from hovercrafts and 
helicopters into a blaze not of gunfire but of TV 
lights, aimed and fired by a media army that had 
flown into the capital of Mogadishu in advance 
Hardly any Somalis were to be seen; a few who 
showed up later wanted to shake hands. 

The Marines quickly took control of Mogadishu's 
airport and docks. By Wednesday afternoon, the first 
plane in six weeks to bring in foreign food had land 
ed. T'wo Somalis were killed and seven more injured 
on Thursday when their unarmed van crashed intoa 
checkpoint established by French Foreign Legion- 
naires. Other Somalis were believed to have died Sat- 
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urday when two U.S. Cobra_helicopter-gunship 
crews returned fire and destroyed three armed So- 
mali vehicles, including an armored personnel carri- 
er. A third helicopter, hit by bullets in a separate inci- 
dent, flew off because there were too many civilians 
nearby to risk shooting back. But for the most part, 
armed gangs vanished from the streets of Mogadi- 
shu. At week's end the country’s two main warlords 
met for the first time in more than a year, under U.S. 
auspices, to vow truce and cooperation 

Whether the warlords’ word will be obeyed, es- 
pecially in the anarchic countryside, is another mat- 
ter. Amid continued reports of bloody clan battles, 
kidnapping of relief workers and looting of food 
supplies, U.N.-sponsored troops could not quickly 
get outside Mogadishu to help. They did seize an 
airstrip at Bale Dogle, about 60 miles outside the 
capital, but postponed a truck convoy to Baidoa, in 
the heart of the famine zone 150 miles from Mogadi- 
shu, until sufficient force could be mustered 

Somalia is a desert country with no railroads 
and not much of anything else. Ships and planes 
must bring in not only personnel—28,000 American 
and 2,000 French troops, plus contingents from 
about a dozen other countries—but also all their ve- 
hicles, gasoline, electric generators and even their 
water. There is also continuing confusion about 









their mission. U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali told American officials that besides 
shooing away looters and distributing food, troops 
should disarm Somali war bands and train a mili- 
tary police force before leaving the country in the 
hands ofa U.N. peacekeeping force. 

Even so, the initial success raises anew the ques- 
tion: If Somalia, why not Bosnia? U.S., European 





and U.N. officials are in fact discussing possible in- | 


tervention: shooting down Serbian planes now ven- 
turing with impunity into a supposed no-fly zone, 
perhaps even bombing Serb supply lines and artil- 
lery emplacements. But nobody is talking publicly 
of sending in U.S. ground troops. In Bosnia, unlike 
Somalia, a lot of them might get killed. (See related 


cover stories beginning on page 29.) i 


No Longer Home Alone 


Clinton announces the first round of 
appointees, and an eclectic bunch it is 


THE QUESTION WAS TRICKY, AND BILL CLINTON RE- 
alized that he didn’t have to answer it. Instead he 
gestured toward Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen to re- 
spond for him, adding with a laugh, “The great 
thing about having a Cabinet. . ."’ The sentence was 
incomplete, but the thought was clear: having cho- 
sen a team, the President-elect was no longer alone. 
Bentsen, 71 and chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, was the capstone as Treasury Secre- 
tary. Accenting his desire to work with Congress, 
Clinton tapped Leon Panetta, who chairs the House 
Budget Committee, as ome director. Wall Street was 
represented by Robert Rubin as the head of the new 
National Economic Council in the White House, and 
Roger Altman, a Clinton college classmate, as Bent- 
sen’s deputy. Alice Rivlin, former director of the 
Congressional Budget Office, will be Panetta’s depu- 
ty. The solid choices signaled Clinton's concern 
with the deficit and need to reassure business. 
Clinton's demeanor on Thursday was a bit stiff, 
perhaps because those first nominees (save Alt- 
man) represented a generation older than his own. 
How different his mood on Friday, when he was sur- 
rounded by appointees whom he genuinely enjoys 
and who fit his vow of “a new generation of lead- 
ers.” Harvard political economist Robert Reich, a 
Rhodes scholar with Clinton, will be Secretary of 
Labor. Health and Human Services went to Donna 
Shalala, chancellor of the University of Wisconsin 
and a friend of Hillary Clinton's. Another woman 
becomes chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers: Laura D'Andrea Tyson, a Berkeley econo- 
mist. And Carol Browner, a former aide to Al Gore, 
will head the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Saturday was another day for allies: as Secretary of 
Commerce, Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Ron Brown, who aided Clinton with black vot- 
ers; and as White House chief of staff, Thomas 
(“Mack”) McLarty, a Clinton kindergarten class- 
mate, gubernatorial campaign treasurer and chief 
executive of a major natural-gas utility, Arkla, Inc. 
So far, Clinton shows scant need to surround 
himself with yes-men and -women. Panetta has 








been skeptical about the President-elect’s oft prom- 
ised middle-class tax cut, and Rivlin departs from 
Clinton orthodoxy with her suggestion that states 
should run public-works programs. Perhaps this 
will be a combative Administration after all. (See re- 
lated story on page 37.) wn 


Revolving-Door Jam > 


The new Administration unveils 
tighter rules on lobbying 


A GOVERNMENT OF THE LOBBYISTS, BY THE LOBBY- 
ists and for the lobbyists has not, alas, yet perished 
from the earth. But in his campaign, Bill Clinton 
promised to make it harder for political appointees 
to step quickly from government work to working 
the government on behalf of corporations, trade 
associations and foreign nations. 

Now Clinton has unveiled his toughened—but 
not too toughened—ethics rules. They forbid top ap- 
pointees to lobby their own agencies for five years 
after leaving government, extending the present 
one-year ban. Clinton’s White House staff members 
would be barred for the same period from lobbying 
any agency for which they had “substantial person- 
al responsibility.” All appointees must promise nev- 
er to lobby on behalf of foreign political parties or 
governments—now a common practice that Ross 
Perot once called “economic treason.” 

While the guidelines are the strictest ever, they 
will apply to just 1,100 of the 3,000 appointments 
Clinton expects to make. Members of his transition 
team were said to be concerned that making the 
rules too strict would scare away the best job candi- 





| dates. And you thought government service—at a 





good salary—was sufficient reward in itself. Ba 


Win One, Lose One 


lran-contra prosecutors convict 

Clair George but fail on Poindexter 

HE WAS THE FIRST TOP CIA OFFICER CONVICTED OF 
acts committed in the performance of duty. That 
alone makes Clair George a big catch for the Iran- 
contra prosecutors. But after six years and $33 mil- 
lion worth of frustration, his also was a rare convic- 
tion that might stick. A jury convicted the former 
chief of the c1a’s spy network on two charges of lying 
to Congress (he was acquitted on five perjury counts). 
He could be sent to jail for 10 years, though it is unlike- 
ly he will ever go behind bars. Still, independent coun- 
sel Lawrence Walsh called his conviction “an impor- 
tant deterrent [against] cover-ups.” 

Simultaneously, though, the Supreme Court re- 
fused to review a lower-court ruling that overturned 
the 1990 conviction of former National Security Advis- 
er John Poindexter. He and Oliver North, whose con- 
viction was also reversed, were the main architects of 
the secret sales of weapons to Iran and diversion of 
profits to the Nicaraguan contras. Ironically, that 
leaves former Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber- 
ger, whoangrily opposed the deal, as the biggest-name 
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HUMAN TOUCH: 
Donna Shalala, the 
Health and Human 
Services nominee 
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ODOR FREE 
Former federal 
judge Frederick B. 
Lacey, aftera 
seven-week probe 
of Iraqgate, 
deemed it “arrant 
nonsense” to sug- 
gest that the Bush 
Administration 
derailed a probe of 
a scheme to funnel 
billions of dollars 
to Saddam Hus- 
sein. If there had 
been any corrup- 
tion, he said, 

“T would have 
smelled it.” Attor- 
ney General Wil- 
liam Barr declared 
the case closed. 
But Bill Clinton 
may yet reopen it. 
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6¢My actions 
were just plain 
wrong... | 
just didn't get 
it. | do now. 99 


—Senator Bob 
Packwood ai /iis firsi 
public appearance 
since 16 allegations of 
sexual harassment 
surfaced against him. 
Packwood apologized 
but insisted that he 
will not resign. 


RELIGIOUS FRENZY: 
An immense mob of 
Hindu kar sevaks (holy 
workers) prepare to 
tear down the Babri 
mosque at Ayodhya 


defendant remaining. A federal judge Friday threw 
out a charge against him of lying to Congress, but he 
still faces a January trial on four counts of perjury and 
making false statements. a 


The Nasty Nor’easter 


A huge, howling storm sweeps across 
the U.S. and lashes the East Coast 


EARLY AMERICANS LIVED IN FEAR OF A NOR’EASTER 
howling in from the Atlantic. Modern Americans 
see nature as well under control and react with in- 
dignation when it is unchained. So it was last week, 
with holiday schedules busy and tempers already 
frayed, as one of the fiercest storms of the century 
hit the East Coast. Record coastal floods and snow- 
falls—nearly 3 ft. in parts of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts—resulted when a 170- 
m.p.h. jet stream collided with a storm that had 
caused tornadoes in California, then skimmed along 
the Gulf Coast and out to sea before doubling lethal- 
ly back. Though it was no Hurricane Andrew, at 
least a dozen people were killed and many thou- 
sands evacuated—some from flooded rail stations 
and Wall Street lobbies. Hundreds of thousands lost 
power. Among the pervasive damage: windows 
sucked out of New York City skyscrapers and a cen- 





New Jersey. a 


ET CETERA 
THOSE TAPES AGAIN If true, it could rank as the dirt- 
iest trick of them all. In an article in the New York- 
er, Seymour M. Hersh claims that unreleased ar- 
chive tapes reveal that Richard Nixon tried in 1972 
to link Democratic Party officials to the shooting of 











Alabama Governor George Wallace. Elvin Stanton, 
Wallace’s chief aide, is calling for the release of all 
tapes dealing with the Nixon-Wallace affair, now 
held in secret in the National Archives. But Nixon 
lawyer R. Stan Mortenson ridiculed Hersh's 
sources for the story as “incompetent, clerical- 
level archivists.” 


TO THE VICTORS ... Republicans are finding out the 
hard way that the only rule is majority rule. The 
Democratic Caucus is amending House rules to ex- 
tend essential voting privileges to delegates from 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa and the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
starting in January. The five delegates just happen 
to be Democrats; angry Republicans are threaten- 
ing delaying tactics and legal action. D.C. delegate 
Eleanor Holmes Norton says Republicans, “in op- 
posing the vote for some Americans while insisting 
on democracy everywhere else, look like 
hypocrites.” 


“Holy Work” Destroys 


All Peace in India 


tury-old fishing pier swept away in Ocean Grove, | 





The razing of a mosque ignites riots 
that pose the worst crisis since 1947 


THEY CALLED IT KAR SEVA (HOLY WORK), BUT THE 
consequences were devilish. To the sounds of conch 
shells and clashing cymbals, a mob of Hindu fanat- 
ics wielding pickaxes, crowbars and bare hands de- 
scended upon the Babri mosque in the northern 
town of Ayodhya and razed it. Never mind that the 
Supreme Court of India, eager to preserve the na- 
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BELEAGUERED BOSS: 
Prime Minister Rao 
leaving Parliament, 
where members yelled 
insults instead of 
debating 


ONLY THE LONELY 
know how Yegor 
Gaidar feels after 
being rejected by the 
Russian Congress 
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tion as a secular state in which all religions are re- 
spected, had ordered that the mosque be left alone. 
The existence of the mosque, built by a nobleman of 
a Mughal Emperor in 1528 on the spot where the 
Hindu god Rama is said to have been born thou- 
sands of years earlier, was deemed an insult by 
many Hindus, egged on by politicians eager to con- 
vert fervent faith into political power. 

But the destruction equally enraged Muslims- 
roughly 12% of India’s population of 870 million- 
and ignited the gravest crisis in India since the reli- 
gious massacres that followed independence in 
1947. Muslim and Hindu mobs armed with knives, 
hatchets and fire bombs attacked each other’s 
houses of worship, homes and people in Bombay, 
Calcutta and other cities. A semiofficial death count 
topped 1,000, though the true toll was believed to be 
much higher. Muslim mobs burned Hindu temples 
and homes in the neighboring, predominantly Is- 
lamic countries of Pakistan and Bangladesh; more 
than 30 people were killed in Pakistan. Even in far- 
off Britain, 12 Hindu temples were torched. 

India's Parliament met but could conduct no 
business; legislators only banged their desks and 
screamed insults at one another. Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao came under heavy fire for inde- 
cisiveness and overly conciliatory gestures toward 
extremists. In response, he ordered the arrest of 
two senior leaders of the Bharatiya Janata Party, a 
Hindu nationalist group that has become the second 
largest political organization in India, on charges of 
inciting violence. If convicted, they could be impris- 
oned for 11 years. Rao also banned three Hindu or- 
ganizations and two fundamentalist Muslim ones 
and at the same time promised Muslims that his 
government would help rebuild the Ayodhya 
mosque—moves that some Hindu leaders warned 
might spark more resentment and violence. At 
week’s end army troops were slowly bringing the vi- 
olence under control. But the long-run survival of 
secularism and tolerance in the world’s most popu- 
lous democracy was by no means assured. (See re- 
lated story on page 47.) a 








Kremlin Compromise 


To quiet obstreperous Deputies, 
Yeltsin triggers a referendum 


FIRST HE TRIED PERSUASION. THEN HE OFFERED COM- 
promise. When that didn’t work, Boris Yeltsin de- 
clared war. And that finally led to compromise. After 
eight days of haggling with Russia's supreme legisla- 
ture, Russia’s first democratically elected leader 
took the podium on Thursday and proceeded to heap 
buckets of scorn upon the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties, a legislature populated with Soviet holdovers. 
Their simmering feud had finally boiled over. He 
blasted the body for “blocking reform,” for orches- 
trating a “creeping coup.” He accused Deputies of 
defiling the Kremlin meeting hall with “the sick am- 
bitions of failed politicians.” Then he called for a ref- 
erendum to end the political stalemate. “I am asking 
the citizens of Russia to make it clear,” he said, ad- 














Yeltsin was furious at the Congress for refusing 
to confirm acting Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar, his 
handpicked architect of reform. When confronted 
with a stark choice of submitting or facing the Pres- 
ident at the ballot box, the balky Deputies under 
leader Ruslan Khasbulatov became more inclined to 
deal. So, on reflection, did Yeltsin. By week’s end he 
had agreed to submit three candidates for Prime 
Minister and modified his referendum. Although a 
popular vote would still be Yeltsin's to lose, Rus- 
sians will not be asked to choose directly between 
him and the Congress. Instead, they will determine 
who should have more power by voting on a new 
constitution on April 11. a 


Second Look | 


There are plans afoot for new moves 
into Bosnia and Macedonia 

IS LATE REALLY BETTER THAN NEVER? IN BOSNIA 
nobody knows, but the thinking in Washington and 
Western Europe seems to be ‘Let's find out.” It is 
getting very, very late for intervention there. Sara- 





jevo’s 400,000 residents are reaching the end of 


their food supplies, since relief flights were sus- 
pended on Dec. 1. But few are keen to accept the of- 
fer of Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic to 
guarantee safe passage to all civilians leaving the 
city—an all too facile and cynical turnabout after 
eight brutal months of Serb barrage. 

Nonetheless, navo defense ministers meeting in 
Brussels worked out contingency plans that ranged 
from air enforcement of the U.N. ban on Serb mili- 
tary flights over Bosnia to sending troops to create 
safe havens for potential victims of ethnic cleans- 
ing. A senior State Department official believes en- 
forcement of the no-fly zone to be a near certainty, 
perhaps to be followed by a lifting of the ban on 
weapons sales to Bosnians. 

And if it really is too late? In hopes of heading off 
future conflict, the U.N. is considering dispatching 
700 peacekeepers to Macedonia. Ethnic tension 
there, already high, could explode if Slobodan Milo- 
sevic is re-elected President of neighboring Serbia 
on Dec. 20. J] 


The Euro-Train Is Late 


E.C. leaders paper over differences 
with outdated Maastricht timetables 


COULD IT BE THAT THE EPIPHANY OF MAASTRICHT 
was only a year ago? As the heads of the European 
Community’s 12 members convened in Edinburgh's 
royal Palace of Holyroodhouse, the issue was no 
longer whether the visionary 1991 draft treaty call- 
ing for political and monetary union by 1999 was off 
course. That much had been amply certified, first by 
Denmark's rejection, then by severe strains in an 
interim currency mechanism, by a festering budget 








crisis and finally, less than a week earlier, by a ref- 


dressing the electorate. “Which side are you on?” | erendum in nonmember Switzerland that came 
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down against experimenting even with a customs 
affiliation. The question facing the Edinburgh sum- 
mit, said host John Major, was whether the Twelve 
could overcome “very real difficulties” to preserv- 
ing Maastricht at all. 

Very real indeed, but solvable still, the partici- 
pants decided. Late Saturday, they cobbled together 
a deal allowing Denmark to opt out of major unified 
policies if it ratifies the treaty in a second vote. Ne- 
gotiators also seemed headed toward a compromise 
on seven-year spending projections aimed at closing 
gaps in living standards among E.C. member coun- 
tries, German Chancellor Helmut Kohl insisted that 
“the train to Europe will not be stopped.” Perhaps 
not. But it is surely not running on time. i] 


Selective Refuge 


Germany’s main parties reach 
agreement on a new asylum policy 


THE DOOR IS NOT CLOSED YET, BUT THERE IS FINAL- 
ly a move to narrow the entry. After months of seek- 
ing consensus, Chancellor Helmut Kohl's ruling co- 
alition and the opposition Social Democrats have 
come to terms on a revision of Germany's liberal 
asylum laws. The parties insist that the fundamen- 
tal right of asylum for the persecuted has been pre- 
served. But the new provisions will allow the gov- 
ernment to turn away individual asylum seekers 
who enter Germany from a nation that observes the 
Geneva Convention on refugees. Prospective claim- 
ants passing through Poland or Czechoslovakia, for 
example, on their way to Germany can be returned 
to those countries. The move, politicians hope, will 
stem the influx of foreigners and reduce xenopho- 
bia. a 





Regal Separation 


Splitting up a marriage made in 
Camelot can be a royal headache 


BREAKING UP IS HARD TO DO—ESPECIALLY FOR A 
prince and princess. This schism even warranted a 
statement from the floor of the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister, who formally set some of the 
terms for what is, practically, the end of the 11-year 
marriage of Charles and Diana, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. Reading from a Buckingham Palace 
statement to a hushed chamber, John Major ex- 
plained that the couple would not divorce but would 
lead separate lives, carrying out their royal duties 
on independent schedules and getting together only 
for the most important public occasions. They will 
share in the upbringing of their children, Princes 
William, 10, and Henry, 8. 

The separation is not expected to alter the con- 
stitutional status of the royal couple: Charles re- 
mains next in line for the throne. Diana can still ex- 
pect to become Queen, said Major, drawing 
murmurs of confusion from the House. Perhaps the 
coronation could be shown on split screen. (See re- 
lated story on page 50.) = 





| ET CETERA 

| BALLOT PROTEST It was the perfect opportunity, 
| urged President Carlos Andrés Pérez, for his coun- 
trymen “definitely and totally” to repudiate the 
aborted attempt last month to topple his govern- 
ment. For only the second time, Venezuelans had 
the chance to elect directly 22 state governors and 
282 mayors. People responded, all right—by throw- 
ing their support behind the opposition. Voters’ re- 
jection of the ruling Democratic Action party was 
widely interpreted as a sign of dissatisfaction with 
Venezuela’s inflated economy and political corrup- 
tion. Candidates from the President's party lost four 
of 11 state governorships. 


| AWALL OF DEATH I’or several hundred Bolivian gold 
miners, death arrived last Monday with a swiftness 
that was quite literally breathtaking as an entire 
mountainside collapsed on their heads. More than 
150 residents of the town of Llipi were confirmed 
dead, and hundreds more are believed buried be- 
neath a 35-ft. wall of rain-loosened mud that cut 
through the remote mining camp. Although Llipi is 
only 120 miles from La Paz, relief convoys required 
15 to 20 hours to negotiate mountain roads. Ten res- 
cuers were killed when their bus plummeted from a 
cliff, and a handful of helicopters fought heavy rains 
to deliver badly needed food and medicine. 





Even Icahn Gets 
The Blues 


The financier gives up control of ailing 
TWA, and Iacocca mulls a rerun 


THE MERE MENTION OF THE NAME OF FINANCIER 
Carl Icahn once sent chills through corporate 
boardrooms, That was before he got into the airline 
business. After seven long years of trying to make 
a go of TWA, Icahn has announced that he is giving 
up. As part of a reorganization plan that should en- 
able the battered carrier to emerge from Chapter 
11 bankruptcy protection early next year, Icahn 
agreed to provide $615 million in cash, loans and 
pension-fund guarantees. The deal will put the 
shrunken carrier on sounder financial footing, 
though it remains to be seen whether TWA can 
survive the dogfights still pounding larger and 
stronger carriers. 

Northwest, for example, barely averted a 
Chapter 11 crash landing by securing $2.2 billion 
in new financing and cancellation or delay of a 
whopping $6.2 billion in orders for new aircraft. 
And just a week after industry leader American 
Airlines was forced to let go 576 of its managers, 
Delta chairman Ronald Allen conceded that layoffs 
and pay cuts may be necessary at his carrier too. 
Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of the indus- 
try’s deepening distress is TWA’s decision in ef- 
fect to call in the cavalry. Chrysler chairman Lee 
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Of course, luck won't get them far. 
Because the new HP LaserJet 4 printer 
sets such high standards for perfor- 
mance, value and ease of use that no 
other laser printer comes close. 


Higher resolution. More typefaces. 
WiththeHP any di 800 dpi 


LaserJet 4, HP ; 
has moved the 

standard for 

print quality 

from 300 dpi to 


600 dpi. That's Four times the dots lor better resokstian 
twice the old resolution, but at less 
than the old 300 dpi price. 


The HP LaserJet 4 was designed for 
600 dpi printing from the ground 
up. Which gives you the best 600 x 
600 dpi resolution ever for noticeably 
crisper, clearer text and graphics. 










Add microfine toner and HP's exclusive 
Resolution Enhancement technology, 
and you get razor-sharp edges and 
much smoother curves. For impactful 
documents that really stand out. 


You can dress them up with 45 
scalable typefaces built right in. 


No matter what kind ofdocument '#f00aees 


you're producing, your needs are 
covered. You'll also find it is easier 
and cheaper to use. You don't 
have to hassle with down- {i 
(7) loading fonts or buying 
accessory typefaces. 
More speed, trays, 
and flexibility. 
Thanks to a high- 
speed RISC proces- 
sor, the HP LaserJet 4 
also sets new standards 








for speed. It prints many complex docu- 
ments at rated engine speed, and many 
600 dpi graphics print at a true 8 pages 
per minute. It’s faster on networks, too. 
And has 2 MB built-in memory and 
new memory management. 





It also makes you more efficient. Two 
standard paper trays give you a 350. 
sheet capacity. And there’s an optional 
500-sheet tray. So you can just keep on 
printing, instead of stopping to reload 
different sizes and types of paper. 


With the new optional 75-capacity enve- 


lope feeder, you won't waste time with 
manual feeding. Or dealing with jams. 


Faster Windows. True WYSIWYG. 
Windows printing, for both text and 
graphics, is much faster with the 
LaserJet 4. We use fast vector graphics 
and we built Windows 3.1 TrueType 
fonts right into the printer. This 
means documents print faster and 
What You See Is really What You Get. 
It’s one simple, seamless operation. 
All you do is sit back and watch your 
screen document appear quickly, 


* Suggested US. list price, tIn Canada call 1-800-387 
phone, Windows 3.1 is a product 


easily and accurately on paper. 

You can't beat the LaserJet 4 printer for 
compatibility, either. It works with a 
wide variety of LANs and computers, as 
well as HP's PCL 5 printer language and 
HP's optional PostScript 
Level 2 software from 
Adobe. And automati- 
cally switches between 
these languages. 


And, of course, it offers complete docu 
ment and software compatibility with 
the HP LaserJet III printer. 

Setting the standard in price, too. 
With all these advances and more, 
you'd expect a big jump in price. 
Surprise! At just $2,1997 the HP 
LaserJet 4 printer lists for less than 
the printer it replaces. Yet it still 


7-S867, Ext. 7132.°* To have a LaserJet 4 printer data sheet sent immediately t 





comes with pace-setting HP quality 
and reliability. 

Call 1-800-LASERJET (1-800-527- 
3753), Ext. 7132 for the name of your 
nearest authorized 3 

HP LaserJet dealert = 
Also ask fora y™ < 
print sample so 7” 
you can see 
for yourself 
how great the 
output really 
looks? * 


If it isn’t a LaserJet, 
it’s only a laser printer. 
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oO yor 4 via fax machine, call 1-800-964-1291 from your touch-tone 
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Cincinnati Reds’ owner 
tries to extract her foot 
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Iacocca, who will retire at the end of this month 
from the company he once saved, is considering 
taking on the resurrection of TWA as his next big 
challenge. a 


Father Knows Best 


The SEC nails the son of a corporate - 
baron for insider trading 


JONATHAN SHEINBERG WAS VISITING HIS FATHER’S 
California home when he overheard Dad talking on 
the phone about selling his company to a Japanese 
firm. This wasn't just any dad. Sidney Sheinberg is 
president of Hollywood’s giant MCA Inc., and he 
was talking about its yet undisclosed sale to Japan’s 
Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. When Sheinberg 
Sr. realized that Junior was listening in, he correct- 
ly warned his son to keep the news to himself and 
certainly not trade in the stock. But Jonathan just 
couldn't keep a secret, the sec says. He has agreed 
to pay $417,988 in penalties for leaking the news to 
three outsiders: his father-in-law, a friend and his 
business manager. The three, who invested in MCA 
stock before news of the 1990 deal surfaced, made a 
killing. But the $909,077 they will now have to pay 
as part of a settlement ultimately makes their origi- 
nal MCA buy “net-net,” as they say, a bad invest- 
ment. a 





ET CETERA 

SOLID DEFENSE The scramble to realign the nation’s 
defense industry in the face of sliding Pentagon 
budgets has taken another major turn. Lockheed 
Corp. will buy General Dynamics’ military aircraft 
operations for $1.5 billion. Though Lockheed chair- 
man Daniel Tellep termed the deal “financially at- 
tractive,” industry analysts were cautious. Sales of 
General Dynamics’ F-16, among the most success- 
ful military aircraft in history, are sharply down, 
and Lockheed now has two-thirds of the F-22 
Stealth fighter program, whose future is uncertain 
in the tight budget climate. 


The Baseball Barons’ 
Bread and Circuses 


The sport’s owners contend with hard 
times, racism and sudden death 


IS BASEBALL STILL THE NATIONAL PASTIME? SURE, IF 
the sport is meant to reflect the greed, rancor, farce 
and tragedy that can be found—along with the ath- 
letic grace and thrill of competition—in real life. 
The grace and thrills come on the field between 
April and October. All the other stuff was on display 
at the owners’ winter meetings in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where baseball's barons went on a daft pre- 
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Christmas shopping spree for talent—including $43 
million for six years of outfielder Barry Bonds’ ser- 
vices—while moaning they were near bankruptcy. 
Suicidal profligacy was the least of the owners’ 
sins. The Cincinnati Reds’ Marge Schott scrambled 
to apologize for slurs against “Jew bastards” and 
“million-dollar niggers.” (Jesse Jackson called the 
phrases “shots heard around the world” and prom- 
ised further protests.) The moguls also voted to try 
renegotiating the players’ union contract, though a 
spring lockout would cripple already ailing atten- 
dance. Ina horrifying climax, Florida Marlins presi- 
dent Carl Barger suffered an aneurysm during the 
owners’ final meeting and died a few hours later. 
Another fatality may be baseball’s unique anti- 
trust exemption, which a U.S. Senate panel, in sepa- 
rate hearings, was threatening to revoke. But would 
a lifting of baseball’s monopoly be enough to stir suf- 
ficient rowdy capitalist competition to save the 
sport? The owners have made the game such a tragi- 
comic disaster area that one hardly knows whether 
to call in the Marines or send in the clowns. a 


Cheerless 


NBC dropsa top show and could lose 
Letterman, its late-night franchise 


THE TIMING OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT—THE 51ST AN- 
niversary of Pearl Harbor—was appropriate. NBc 
disclosed that this will be the last season for Cheers, 
the network's top hit and one of the most successful 
comedies in TV history. The show's producers de- 
cided to close the fictional Boston bar after 11 years. 

The news didn't get better. A day later, it was re- 
vealed that David Letterman, host of nsc's popular 
late-night show, had been offered more than $14 mil- 


lion a year from cas to jump networks. nec has a 





month to match the deal, but will be hard pressed to 
do so. The ratings last week showed nzc trailing ces 
and asc by a large margin. It all looked, as Letterman 
explained sardonically, like a grand plan to keep nec 
in last place. (See related story on page 66.) a 
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Look, Ma, No Cable! 


The FCC gives a tentative green light 
to video via microwave 


HOW MANY WAYS CAN YOU TAKE IN THE TUBE? 
Between broadcast television, cable TV, fiber-optic 
cable, digital compressed cable and variously sized 
satellite dishes, there may soon be as many delivery 
systems as there are channels to choose from. Now 
the rcc has added yet another wrinkle to videotic 
variety, tentatively approving a nationwide televi- 
sion-transmission system much like the one used to 
send and receive cellular phone calls. 

The new system, developed by a New Jersey 
firm called CellularVision, has been operating in 
Brooklyn since July. It uses microwave signals of 








such high frequency that they can bounce off build- 
ings and still be received by a window-mounted 
antenna no bigger than a magazine. The system, 
which could be available throughout New York City 
and in other major TV markets by mid-1994, can de- 
liver as many channels as cable TV without the ex- 
pense of having to wire up each individual home—a 
prospect that could threaten the virtual monopoly 
that many cable companies currently enjoy. a 


Fear of the Big 
Whopper 


Scientists debate earth’s vulnerability 
to asteroids—then and now 


WHAT'S THE WORLD COMING 0? FIRST, ASTROPHYSI- 
cists said comets killed the dinosaurs. Then they im- 
plicated asteroids in numerous other mass extine- 
tions throughout the earth’s history, setting the stage 
for the awful news in October that the comet Swift- 
Tuttle might crash into the planet in the year 2126. 
The buildup to astronomical-apocalypse grows 
ever more dramatic. At the American Geophysical 
Union’s meeting in San Francisco, some respected 
researchers suggested that a large space rock 10 to 
20 km (6 to 12 miles) in diameter slammed into the 
earth 250 million years ago and set whole conti- 
nents adrift. The announcement by Michael Ram- 
pino of New York University and Verne Oberbeck of 
nASA~Ames Research Center stunned fellow scien- 
tists, though many dismissed it out of hand. Some 
skepticism seemed warranted. Rampino and Ober- 
beck rely heavily on their supposition that certain 
rocks—known as tillites and long thought to be 
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formed on the earth by glaciers—were actually the 
result of a celestial collision. But tillites are so com- 
mon that other researchers scoffed at the idea. 
Finally a bit of good news: some astronomers 
have revised calculations on Swift-Tuttle, and pre- 
dict that the big comet will breeze by us at a com- 
fortable 15 million-mile distance. Of course, there 
is always the possibility that some other uncharted 
space rock may come crashing through the atmo- 
sphere. Best keep an eye out. a 


TB’s Return 


Health officials say it’s time to shut 
down the resurgent killer 

IN PART BECAUSE OF THE EMERGENCE OF AIDS, IN PART 
because of breakdowns in public health services, the 
incidence of tuberculosis has jumped 25% since 1984, 
when 22,000 cases were documented in the U.S. Phy- 
sicians from the American Lung Association and the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention now rec- 
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ommend a series of more aggressive counter- For the second time 
measures to prevent a general outbreak of TB, some since its launchin 
new strains of which are particularly virulent. 1989, the Galileo 

At the top of the recommended list is more ex- SPacecraft has 

igen gins 5s <6 Grae ITED En Pathan 2 ‘oherick ‘Streaked past the 
tensive screening for TB infection among high-risk 

ae - i eae ies: Fas; ae earth on its roundabout 

groups, including children, hospital patients and voyage to Jupiter 
the homeless. Because people with weakened im- Employing acrack-the- 
mune systems are particularly vulnerable to TB, the — whip-like maneuver, 
doctors also advise that anyone who lives in close _ the probe gathered 
contact with a TB patient should also be screened momentum for the 
for Aips-spawning uv. For those tubercular patients | remaining 874 million 
who refuse treatment, thereby needlessly endan- _‘iles ofits journey. 


gering their fellow citizens, the health experts rec- 
ommend mandatory quarantine asa last resort. 
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MARRIED. Princess Anne, 42, and Timothy Laurence, 37; 
near Balmoral Castle, Scotland. The Queen Mother attend- 
ed the wedding of Queen Elizabeth II's only daughter to a 
naval commander, overlooking Anne’s April divorce. How- 
ever, the newly separated Diana, Princess of Wales, was 
absent. 


DIED. Vincent Gardenia, 7(), actor; of a heart attack; in Phila- 
delphia. Gardenia died an actor's death—in a hotel room on 
tour. And he lived an actor's life, blending the passion of Ital- 
ian opera with the patois of Brooklyn's streets in 50 years of 
stage and screen triumphs, including a Tony Award-winning 
turn in Neil Simon's 7'‘he Prisoner of Second Avenue (1971) and 
Oscar-nominated appearances that cemented his relationship 
with moviegoers and casting directors alike: the hard-edged 
baseball manager in Bang the Drum Slowly (1973) and the 
softhearted philanderer in Moonstruck (1987). 


DIED. Richard Hughes, 83, former Governor and chief justice 
of New Jersey; in Boca Raton, Florida. His most notable judi- 
cial opinion: the ruling that allowed the parents of irreversibly 
comatose Karen Ann Quinlan to remove life support from 
their child, upholding the right to refuse medical treatment. 


DIED. William Shawn, 85, editor; in New York City. A quiet ty- 
rant of talent and taste, Shawn ruled over the New Yorker, 
the weekly magazine that was arbiter of all things literary 
and social during his reign from 1952, following the death of 
Shawn's legendary predecessor Harold Ross, to 1987, when 
he was forced into retirement by the New Yorker's current 
owner, S.I. Newhouse. His reign embraced the flowering of 
such writers as John Updike and Ann Beattie, as well as the 
New Yorker's entry—initially reluctant but ultimately whole- 
hearted—into the world of advocacy journalism with such 
stories as Rachel Carson's environmental indictment Silent 
Spring, James Baldwin's racial-justice manifesto Letter from 
a Region in My Mind and some of the most unrelenting criti- 
cism of U.S. policy in Vietnam in American letters. 


DIED. Ina Souez, 89, soprano; in Santa Monica, California. 
Souez enjoyed one of the most unusual careers of the cen- 
tury; in the 30s she was a globally admired interpreter of 
such Mozartean roles as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni and 
Fiordiligi in Cosi fan tutte. Following World War II, Souez 
became a member of Spike Jones’ bizarre music/comedy 
troupe, cheerfully acquiescing to such Jonesian high jinks as 
warbling while wearing a hat adorned with pigeons. 
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DISCOVER: CLOROLLA: 








It’s a safe bet you first discovered Corolla early in your driving career. After all, Corolla 

was introduced in 1968, back when hair was long, skirts were short, and cars stretched a city 
block. Back then, all you really needed in a car was a place to put your bumper stickers. But 
now it’s the nineties. And just as you've changed over the past twenty-five years, so has Corolla. 
Introducing the all-new 1993 Toyota Corolla. With an interior that’s bigger, more comfortable, 
so you can stretch your legs, not your patience. A larger, more powerful 
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engine: And an abundance of safety features, including a standard driver-side air bag! side-door 
impact beams, and available Anti-lock Brakes. Yet with all these changes, it’s still a Corolla. 
Which, after all, is what drove you to discover it in the first place. Take a look at the new 
1993 Toyota Corolla. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. And discover again 
what you need in a car today. Including that place to put your bumper stickers. 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 
RUE TO HIS CAMPAIGN PROM- 
ise, Bill Clinton resolutely 
kept his focus on domestic af- 
fairs when he announced the 
first appointments to his Ad- 
ministration; they were all 
members of his economic 
team. But much as the Presi- 
dent-elect might have wished 
it otherwise, the world outside was already clos- 
ing in on him. Like most newcomers to the Oval 
Office, Clinton is quickly learning the power of in- 
ternational events to set the President's agenda. 

Foreign policy has leapfrogged to the top. In 
Somalia, the Marines are moving more slow 
than expected to extend their security zone. Relief 
workers in the hinterlands are clamoring for res- 
cue from attacks by armed gangs. At the U.N., Sec- 
retary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali made new 
demands on the U insisting that American 
troops remain in Somalia until they have dis- 
armed the warring clans and restored some cen- 
tral authority. And in Brussels, the naro allies are 
looking once again at the possibility of using 
armed force against Serbian aggressors in the 
remnants of Yugoslavia. 

In just a month, Clinton will be expected to 
have not only solutions to these specific problems 
but also a full-blown foreign policy that begins to 
define the post-cold war role of the U.S. “He 
knows that he’s going to do that, for better or 
worse, by what he does or doesn’t do,” says a Clin- 
ton adviser. The startlingly new way American 
forces are being used in Somalia—for humanitar- 
ian purposes, with no national interest at stake— 
has instantly opened the debate about where the 
new President, with his activist conception of gov- 
ernment and criticism of Bush for holding back on 
Bosnia and Somalia, will be inclined to take the 
country. Rather than inoculating the U.S. agai 
having to do something in Bosnia, the Somalia 
venture has only intensified the pressure to apply 
the same moral approach there. 

From the beginning of the 1992 campaign, 
Clinton challenged certain aspects of George 
Bush's foreign policy but chose to concentrate on 
the economy. He has followed the same pattern 


Marines at Mogadishu: getting in meant subduing 
the media; getting out may not be so easy 








during the transition, publicly approving 
Bush’s decision to send U.S. troops to So- 
malia. Bush is still in office and Clinton 
without responsibility, so that seemed 
the proper path and the safest one politi- 
cally. Nevertheless, the accretion of deci- 
sions in Somalia and the Balkans may al- 
ready be serious enough to box in the new 
Administration from the day it takes 
office. 

Clinton's foreign-policy advisers say 
they know they will inherit unsolved is- 
sues and hot spots. But, one says firmly, 
“we should not and cannot conduct for- 
eign policy between now and Jan. 20. The 
world needs to have no ambiguity about 
who's President until then.” Clinton and 
his team are regularly informed, but not 
consulted, by the White House on major 
decisions: a secure phone allows National 
Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft to keep 
in contact with Clinton aides Sandy 
Berger and Nancy Soderberg. There are 
no complaints on either 
side about the one-way dia- 
logue. ““There’s no reason 
why he should be in on day- 
to-day decisions,” says an- 
other Clinton adviser. “So 
long as he can understand 
what the implications are 
for his own Administration, 
he has what he needs.” 

Clinton was clearly 
aware last week that he will 
be pulled willy-nilly into for- 
eign affairs. “The dividing 
line between foreign and do- 
mestic policy is increasingly 
blurred,” he said at a press 
conference in Washington. 
“Our Administration will be 
forced to spend a lot of time 
on foreign policy whether 
we want to or not.” In care- 
ful increments, he doled out 
clues to his thinking that 
were consistent with his campaign pos- 
ture as a global activist but circumscribed 
to remain generally in line with Bush. 
Clinton acknowledged that a prolonged 
stay in Somalia might become unavoid- 
able, broadening the mission from merely 
secure to “maintainable” supply lines. He 
noted that establishing a political infra- 
structure will take even longer. And as the 
West wrestled with ways to restore some 
hope in Bosnia, Clinton said that “any- 
thing we can do to try to turn up the heat 
and reduce the carnage is worth trying.” 

As the days go by, Clinton’s team must 
quickly put some detail on these bare out- 
lines. Team members are pondering the 
mess they will face in Somalia. By Wash- 
ington’s definition, U.S. troops will leave 
when they have made the country safe for 
relief efforts. In a letter to Congress last 
week, Bush said American soldiers would 
be there “only as long as necessary to es- 
tablish a secure environment” for hu- 
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manitarian efforts. “We believe that pro- 
longed operations will not be necessary,” 
Bush said. 

That position does not coincide with 
Boutros-Ghali’s. He has said all along that 
the U.S. will have to disarm the warring 
clans in order to create a “secure envi- 
ronment.” The U.S. ducked that tricky 
question in writing its vague rules of en- 
gagement, which leave it up to local com- 
manders to decide how much disarming 
to do. Now the Secretary-General is de- 
manding that before going home Ameri- 
can troops not only seize the Somali clans’ 
arsenals but also remove the mines that 
have been laid in the north of the country 
and set up a military police force to pre- 
serve order. 

Only then, Boutros-Ghali says, will the 
U.N. provide peacekeepers to take over. 
Policymakers in Washington maintain 
that this is not what they agreed to and not 
what the relevant Security Council resolu- 


tion provides. When Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger first made the offer 
of troops to the U.N. the day before 
Thanksgiving, says a senior U.S. official, 
the terms were unambiguous: “a narrow, 
limited mandate for our forces." Now, 
says the official, ‘““Boutros-Ghali is moving 
the goalposts.” 

This will make things very difficult for 
Clinton. No follow-on U.N. peacekeeping 
force can be put into Somalia without Bou- 
tros-Ghali’s cooperation, and an American 
pullout without such a U.N. presence 
would be a disaster. “We may be looking 
at a very long commitment, measured in 
years, not months,” says a Clinton aide. 

At the same time, the pressure to ex- 
pand U.S. attention to Bosnia is building. 
The Bush Administration, which long con- 
sidered Bosnia militarily untouchable, 
may be moving toward some form of ac- 
tion there. Powerful voices, including for- 
mer Secretaries of State Cyrus Vance and 
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| George Shultz, have been demanding that 








Peacemaking: an arriving American encounters Somalis at the airport 


the U.S. do something. “We have the as- 
sets,” said Shultz. “We have the bases. We 
should get about the task.”” Even Ronald 
Reagan called for intervention “for hu- 
manitarian purposes.” As Dutch Prime 
Minister Ruud Lubbers told his parlia- 
ment, “It is downright scandalous that 
there is intervention in Somalia but not in 
Yugoslavia.” 

Pressure is also coming from the 
Islamic countries concerned about their 
fellow Muslims. The Islamic Conference 
has warned that if there is no significant 
international effort to help the Bosnians 
by Jan. 15, its member states could break 
the embargo on their own and supply Bos- 
nian Muslims with arms. They are also 
considering sending Islamic troops to 
fight the Serbs, which could threaten to 
draw Muslim Albania and Orthodox 
Greece into the struggle. 

Clinton has consistently pushed Bush 
to do more to help Bosnia. 
Last week he said that he 
; understood why Bush did 
not want to send ground 
troops to Bosnia and that 
the operation in Somalia 
was easier and cheaper. 
“But,” he said, “there may 
be other things that can be 
done.” 

He might be about to 
= get his wish. The Security 
Council ruled last week 
that Serbian aggression in 
Bosnia threatens “inter- 
national peace and securi- 
ty” and thus could be sub- 
ject to military action 
directed by the U.N. In 
Brussels, Nato defense 
ministers followed up 
with agreement to “con- 
sider positively” any U.N. 
request to end the fighting 
in Bosnia and keep it from spreading. 
‘If they should turn to navo,” said its Se- 
etary-General, Manfred Worner, ‘‘we 
would not say no.” 

U.S. Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
went to the naro meeting primed to urge 
armed enforcement of a no-fly order over 
Bosnia issued last Oct. 9, a measure Clin- 
ton called for during the campaign. Sur- 
veillance planes have watched ever since 
as hundreds of Serbian flights violated the 
order. Cheney told the allies that using air 
power to stop it was not so much a military 
question as one requiring “political deci- 
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| sions about what you would hope to 


achieve.” 

Britain and France oppose shooting 
down Serbian planes for fear of bringing 
retribution on their peacekeeping troops 
in Bosnia. But officials in Washington pre- 
dict that “an enforced no-fly is now inev- 
itable.” Eagleburger, who is to attend Nato 
meetings this week, will be putting it for- 
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Aplace of refuge: Somalis seeking protection from warring clans and bandits in the capital set up this small 


ward as a formal proposal. After much dis- 
cussion, it is likely to be accepted. 

Nor is it necessarily all that will be 
done. The State Department is discussing 
a “decision memo” to rescind the embargo 
on arms shipments to Bosnia’s Muslims. 
Scowcroft may be leaning in that direction 
too. The Pentagon brass, which counts 
heavily in the process, opposes the idea, 
Once arms shipments begin, they fear, 
there will be calls for the U.S. to provide 
training for the newly armed fighters, 
which might mean American advisers on 
the ground—and that would start the U.S. 
down the slippery slope. Still, says a se- 
nior official, “I could see both of those 
steps’”—enforcing the flight ban and end- 
ing the arms embargo—“by the end of this 
Administration.” 

NATO's own planners have drafted pre- 
liminary contingency plans for air patrols 
to back up the no-fly order—and further 
military actions like air strikes on Serbi- 
an artillery. British diplomats claim the 
U.S. has even floated the idea of contrib- 
uting 100,000 troops to a Western force 
that could be deployed to prevent the 
Serbs from moving next into the former 
Yugoslav segments of Kosovo and 
Macedonia. 

Military officers in Washington deny 
that, and most still argue that putting 
ground troops into the Balkans is unthink- 








able. One senior Defense official, however, 


refuses to be absolute in his denial. If 


Serbs march into the province of Kosovo, 
which has an Albanian majority, in an at- 
tempt at “ethnic cleansing,” says the offi- 
cial, “all bets are off.” There is contingen- 
cy planning to handle that, he confirms, 
just as there is for almost any possible cri- 
sis. But he admits that “a prudent military 
leadership cannot ignore the possibility 
this will blow up.” 


VEN IF THE EXPLO- 
sion does not occur, 
U.S. planners, like 
those at NATO, are put- 
ting together blue- 


prints for what one of 


them calls “air power 
to compel behavior.” 
Such plans would 
provide a way to make Serbia suffer for its 
aggression in Bosnia by bombing Serbia's 
power plants, fuel dumps, railway lines 
and bridges, the kind of infrastructure 
war the U.S. used to soften up Iraq. Che- 
ney touched on this possible course at the 
NATO meeting last week. “The Secretary is 
not proposing going ahead with this 
stuff,” says one of his aides, “but he wants 
NATO to Know our thoughts.” 
Leaders of Clinton's foreign policy 
team feel no lack of confidence or prepara- 
TIME 
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settlement near the port 


tion. Every morning Clinton receives the 
same C1 briefing Bush does. Although the 
two Presidents have talked only once di- 
rectly about Somalia, Scowcroft’s calls to 
Berger are frequent. There is no give and 
take in these calls, no mutual formulation 
of policy, no horse trading. “It's a process 
of information exchange rather than con- 
sultation,” says a Clinton official. Mean- 
while, Little Rock has small groups at 
work in each of the national security de- 
partments, preparing memos and outlin- 
ing issues. ‘They're talking to people and 
weighing options,” says a State Depart- 
ment official. 

When he takes command, Clinton has 
indicated, he will not shrink from using 
American power and influence abroad. It 
may well be that although the outgoing Ad- 
ministration has saddled him with foreign 
ventures he might prefer not to have just 
now, he does not disapprove of any of the 
steps Bush either has taken in Somalia or 
seems about to take in Bosnia. If the Presi- 
dent-elect objected seriously to them, he 
could say so—and possibly force Bush to 
draw back. But whether Clinton does so or 
not, he no longer suggests that domestic 
and economic affairs will be able to com- 
mand all, or almost all, of his attention as 
President. | —Reported by Michael Duffy/Little 
Rock and J.F.0. McAllister and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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As Operation Restore 
Hope begins, Somalis 
want the U.S. to stay long 
enough to fix not just their 
diet but also their society 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





HE FIRST IMAGES CAST 
an antic light on Oper- 
ation Restore Hope. As 
Navy SEALS waded 
ashore in the moon- 
light, their faces black- 
ened with camouflage 
paint, their bodies 
braced for confronta- 
tion, they were met and blinded by the glare 





of television lights. But the farcical aspect of 


the first live military landing soon faded as 
the troops fanned out from their beachhead 
into the anarchic city of Mogadishu. By day- 
light, the airport was secured, the city port 
occupied, and for the first time in two years, 
most of the firepower belonged to friendlies. 
Though it had barely begun, the U.S. opera- 
tion had already raised great expectations 
among Somalis that peace might actually 
come toa starving land that had been ruled 
for the past two years by rival clans and wild 
kids with guns. 

The sense ofa dangerous mission rapid- 
ly gave way toa more human drama. Every- 
where the U.S. troops turned, they found 
themselves hemmed in by Somalis eager to 
touch American flesh, gesture their relief, 
smile their thanks. People skills seemed 
more important than military ones as the 
need to establish a friendly rapport battled 
with the demand to maintain order. In those 
first hours, it was hard not to be swept up in 
the euphoria. Declared Fatima Mohammed, 
32, a mother of seven: “I'd like the U.S. 
troops to stay here for life.” 

And that is precisely the problem that 
may bring this humanitarian mission to a 
rancorous and divisive ending. The U.S. 
troops, backed by soldiers from 10 other 
nations, are digging in to do a job that their 


leaders suggest will end in a matter of 


weeks or at most a few months. The Bush 
Administration has repeatedly stated that 
the sole objective of Operation Restore 
Hope is to open up a food pipeline to feed 
the starving, not to wage war on the coun- 
try’s armed gangs or impose political solu- 
tions. The Somalis, however, expect noth- 
ing short of a Marshall Plan. They want the 
Americans to stay long enough to fix not 
only their diet, but also their broken gov- 
ernment and lawless society. Between the 
objective and the dream lies much room for 
disappointment and misunderstanding. 


Young Somalis eagerly extend a friendly 
welcome to a newly landed Marine 
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As the operation slowly got under way, 
the 3,000 U.S. troops found themselves 
spread thin, trying to answer a host of com- 
peting demands. Most of the capital's 
armed thugs crept away, but soldiers had 
yet to impose more than a veneer of securi- 
ty. On Saturday, U.S. combat helicopters 
destroyed three armed Somali vehicles 
that had opened fire on the American gun- 
ship. Relief workers groused about poor 
communications and stalled food ship- 
ments; more urgent were the calls for help 
from Good Samaritans trapped in their 
compounds in outlying towns where ma- 
rauding gunmen were still stealing, fight- 
ing and killing. Somali clan leaders pitched 
hard for at least a yearlong commitment, 
and Somali children vied for attention. 
“There is a lot of confusion as to who is in 
charge,” observed a U.S. relief worker. 

The reality, as always, is different from, 
and harder than, what military planners 
imagined. Washington is already enlarging 
the political scope of the U.S. mission. Be- 
fore the first troops landed, Robert Oakley, 
the U.S. special envoy, held a series of 
meetings in Mogadishu that resulted in re- 
ports that he had no intention of entering 
into negotiations with Somalia’s warlords, 
but would simply inform them of U.S. mili- 
tary aims and lay down a deadline to with- 
draw their gunmen. By Friday, Oakley had 
brokered a temporary reconciliation be- 
tween the country’s two most powerful 
clan leaders, General Mohammed Farrah 
Aidid and Ali Mahdi Mohammed, who had 
not spoken in more than a year. Emerging 
from their meeting at the U.S. liaison of- 
fice, the two warlords agreed to an immedi- 
ate cease-fire and ordered their fighters to 
leave the capital, though no one believed 
their hostilities have ended for good. 

The people of Somalia know that the 
immediate threat is less the rivalry of the 
factional leaders than the abundance of 
weapons, Order cannot be restored perma- 
nently until the country’s thugs are sepa- 
rated from their sophisticated caches of 
weapons, which range from AK-47s to sur- 
face-to-air missiles and technicals, the Mad 
Max vehicles mounted with heavy machine 
guns and antiaircraft weapons. Residents 
do not mistake Mogadishu’s relative calm 
for peace; they know that the thugs have 
simply redeployed to the bush. 

The U.N. resolution is purposefully 
vague on the issue of disarming Somalis, 
yet this is already proving vexatious. Both 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney and Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, have offered no specific guidelines on 
how far the troops ought to go in seizing 
weapons from the local populace, leaving 
commanders on the ground to figure out 
the details. Both have stressed, however, 
that troops will take whatever action they 
deem necessary when threatened. Pressed 
on more general plans for disarmament, 
Oakley said, “We plan to negotiate with the 
Somalis and have them do it.” 
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It is impossible to tell whether that is 
sound strategy or a recipe for disaster. 
When Aidid and Ali Mahdi made their ten- 
tative peace, neither called on his followers 
to surrender their weapons. A U.S. senior 
official said that “Aidid has parked his 
heavy weapons in Ethiopia.” Meanwhile, 
the gung-ho attempt of some of the van- 
guard troops to seize weapons slowed per- 
ceptibly. French troops initially searched 
Somali cars for weapons; by week's end 
they were searching only for the heavy 
guns that used to be carried on technicals. 
“It would be inconceivable to disarm Moga- 
dishu,” said a senior French army officer. 

The rules seemed porous and confus- 
ing. Marines understood they were autho- 
rized to seize any weapons in their zone of 
security. Four soldiers, drawn by gunfire to 
a gutted six-story building down the block 
from the U.S. embassy, discovered a large 
arms cache that included boxes of ammu- 
nition, heavy machine guns and a howit- 
zer. They prepared to confiscate it when a 
Somali man stepped forward to argue that 
the building belonged to an Aidid ally. He 
demanded to speak to someone higher up. 
When Corporal Robert Parrish reached his 
platoon commander by radio, he was in- 
structed, “Get in your vehicles, and leave 
the area.” The astonished Marines left; the 
weapons stayed. 

The souring can-do spirit reflected the 
deepening tensions that settled over the 
capital within 36 hours of the troops’ ar- 
rival, as sniper fire and gun battles re- 
sumed. For the most part, foreign troops 
saw none of the fighting. “When Somalis 
are fighting Somalis, we do nothing,” Oak- 
ley said. ‘They can do whatever they want 
to each other.” 

But on Saturday came the first ex- 
change of fire between American troops 
and local gunmen. A Somali armored per- 
sonnel carrier fired on two U.S, Cobra 
gunships, which returned the fire, de- 
stroying three armed vehicles and causing 
several Somali casualties. 

A more controversial incident took 
place Thursday evening, when jittery 
American and French troops fired at a So- 
mali van as it raced through a control 
point, ignoring orders to stop. The vehicle 





crashed into a wall. Two people were | 


killed, and seven were injured. Early re- 
ports suggested the vehicle was an armed 
technical, but the next day French com- 
manders said the van had been unarmed. 
Colonel Fred Peck, spokesman for the U.S. 
coalition, was unapologetic. “I don’t have 
to recall to you what happened in Beirut,” 
he said, referring to the 1983 bombing that 
took the lives of 241 U.S. troops. “We act- 
ed in what we thought was an appropriate 
fashion.” 

Somalis who witnessed the accident 
were less forgiving. ‘““They seem to be re- 
storing the terror and trouble,” said a man 
who would not give his name for fear of re- 
prisal from the foreigners. Seemingly un- 
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MOGADISHU 
Marines raid a 
building and find 

a large arms cache. 


impressed by the scale and attendant dan- 
gers of the pacification effort, he 
complained of French troops entering his 
home uninvited. “Why do they go into peo- 
ple’s houses without our permission?” he 
said. “Are they here to restore peace?” 


HAT QUESTION WAS 

echoed by frustrated 

relief workers who no 

longer enjoyed the 

protection of their 

own armed fighters 

and were not yet feel- 

ing the benefit of the 

Marines’ presence. On 

Thursday seven vehicles owned by nongov- 

ernment organizations were hijacked. 

“They tell us not to carry any weapons, 

then they refuse to offer us any protection,” 

said a relief worker. “Well, thank you. We 

still have to work in this place.” The U.S, 

later issued a clarification, permitting the 
aid organizations to carry small arms. 

More serious was the delay in moving 

troops into the countryside. Original plans 

called for units to relieve Baidoa, one of the 

chief feeding centers, 150 miles from Moga- 

dishu, within a few days. Fighting there 

had intensified as gunmen, flushed from 
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Marines secure airport 
port and U.S. embassy 
and set up checkpoints 





the capital, turned on one another and ter- 
rorized the town with killing and looting. 
“This is the direct result of the Marines 
shirking their duty,” said Rick Grant, a 
spokesman for CARE. “This is bordering 
on criminal negligence. Our people are at 
extreme risk.” Relief workers barricaded 
themselves into their compounds, but local 
citizens, starving and in the line of fire, had 
nowhere to hide. It was unclear if the de- 
layed deployment of U.S. troops reflected 
continuing security problems in Mogadi- 
shu or concerns about the mounting law- 
lessness in Baidoa. On Friday Lieut. Gener- 
al Robert Johnston, the U.S. commander of 
the mission, told relief agencies that the 
Marines expected to move into the city ina 
week to 10 days. 

From the start, the relationship be- 
tween the foreign troops and Somalis has 
been ill defined, leaving ample room for 
misunderstanding. When a group of heavi- 
ly armed Marines disgorged from an am- 
phibious assault vehicle stenciled with the 
name BRAT PACK and tried to secure an air- 
field hangar, they baffled non-English- 
speaking Somalis with orders to “Get down 
on your knees!” and “Spread your arms!” 
At least one Somali found the treatment in- 
explicably rude, given that the men were 


unarmed. “If you are a human being, it’s 
not good for you to be lying on the ground,” 
he said. “I would like to entertain these for- 
eigners with open arms, but I very much 
regret this problem.” 

The real work of bringing food to starv- 
ing people has barely begun. On Saturday, 
the U.S. escorted its first food convoy, a 
group of four trucks that delivered its car- 
go to northern Mogadishu. American heli- 
copter gunships and armored personnel 
carriers escorted the shipment, which had 
been idled in port for several days, report- 
edly because of a disagreement between 
U.S. troops and U.N. peacekeepers over 
who was in charge. Other relief shipments 
remained blocked in the city, in large part 
the result of bad communications between 
soldiers and relief workers. 

The possibility of confrontation will in- 
crease sharply when the foreign troops 
push inland toward the famine belt. The 
situation to the south, in Kismayu, was 
grim. Sixty people were killed last week 
during clashes between two local factions, 
and all but a handful of relief workers had 
to be evacuated. Of mounting concern is 
what the thugs plan to do once the foreign 
troops reach these cities. Will they turn 
their firepower on the soldiers? Or will 
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My Fighting 


U.S. troops will move into the famine 


enable troops, supplies and relief aid to 
They will move gradually into the countryside 


to restore order and help open food supply lines to 
the feeding centers, but progress is slower than 
planned. Troops will also be rebuilding roads, 


they continue running as the U.S. units ad- 
vance, pushing into villages that until now 
have been spared the worst of the fighting? 
“We are very concerned about the bandits’ 
being driven out of major population cen- 
ters by the Marines and setting on people in 
the countryside,” says Nicolas de Metz, co- 
ordinator of Médecins sans Frontiéres 
(Doctors Without Borders). 

The U.S. troops face logistic difficulties 
as well. Given Somalia’s primitive airports, 
shallow ports and unpaved roads, troops 
will have to improvise as they go. “This isa 
classic bring-your-own operation,” says 
one four-star Army logistician. That means 
supplying their own night lights at the air- 
port, radar systems for air-traffic control, 
generators—and then fuel to run them. Lo- 
gistics managers are sending three times 
the normal spare parts, worried that sand 
could be a constant problem. 

Nutrition and hygiene must also 
be imported. The military will have to de- 
salinate or purify every drop of water 
drunk by troops. Water consumption for 
a 16,000-member division is roughly 
300,000 gal. daily. The troops have been 
immunized for a wide range of diseases, 
including yellow fever and typhoid, and 
truck-mounted pesticide sprayers are be- 
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bridges, schools and hospitals and supplying 
medical assistance. Relief officials say 
37,000 tons of food is arriving each 
month but not reaching the hungry. 





ing brought in to do battle against flies 
and mosquitoes. 

If getting up and operating is proving a 
problem—and it will take at least until 
sometime after the new year for the full 
force to be actively engaged—getting back 
out promises to be worse, There is pro- 
nounced Somali resistance to turning the 
mission over to U.N. peacekeepers. Soma- 
lis feel that the U.N. team already in the 
country has been neither impartial nor ad- 
equate. They also nurse ill feelings toward 
U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, who once had dealings with the 


“They practiced deceit, secrecy, deception 
and outright bribery,” charges Moham- 
med Awale, an adviser to Aidid, “adding 
to the fragmentation of Somali society.” 
Restoring the U.N.'s credibility may be a 
surprisingly tough part of the mission. 


for all things American. Now that the U.S. 
has arrived, Somalis expect miracles to 
follow. If the U.S. fails to satisfy at least 
some of those hopes, there will be bitter re- 
criminations from both sides for a long 





time to come. —Reported by Andrew Purvis and 
James Wilde/Mogadishu and Bruce van Voorst/ 


Washington 





ousted dictator Mohammed Siad Barre. 


Then there is the breathless reverence 








It Takes More Than Food to Cure 


STARVATION 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


N ALARMING SIGHT 
greeted American 
health officials visit- 
ing the town of Hod- 





dur in Somalia. Relief 


workers had distrib- 

uted unmilled wheat 

to starving villagers, 

and scores of living 
skeletons were pounding the wheat by 
hand in order to make an edible mush. To 
the casual witness, the rhythmic thuds 
might have seemed the music of deliver- 
ance, but to those familiar with the grim 
calculus of starvation, they formed a 
dirge. The energy expended in grinding 
the wheat vastly exceeded the nutritional 
benefit of the mush. Relief supplies were 
killing the starving. 

The tale underscores the difficulties of 
helping people who are dangerously mal- 
nourished. Starvation is a complex biolog- 
ical process; the more advanced it is, the 
dicier the treatment. During the famine in 
Somalia, perhaps the worst ever recorded, 
average food intake for adults has dwin- 
dled from a satisfactory 1,700 calories a 
day in 1988 to a hopelessly inadequate 
200. A majority of children under the age 
of five have already died in some regions. 
“The mortality is higher than that of the 
Irish potato famine,” says Daniel Miller of 
the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. “It’s the worst nightmare you 
could think of.” 

Children are affected more severely 
than adults by famine. The reasons are 
tied to the biochemistry of starvation, 
which has been documented both in the 
fields of human tragedy and in labs with 
fasting volunteers. In essence, the starv- 
ing body consumes itself, devouring its 
own fat and muscle while shutting off less 
important systems to keep the brain and 
the rest of the central nervous system op- 
erating. Children simply have less fat and 
muscle to consume. 

The first, mild stage of starvation be- 
gins within hours after food intake stops. 
The body quickly burns through its re- 
serves of sugars in the blood and starches 
stored in the liver and muscles. It then be- 
gins raiding fat deposits for triglycerides, 
compounds that can be broken down into 
fatty acids that the body can use for fuel. 
After days or weeks, depending on how 
meager the rations, these raids result in a 
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condition known as marasmus, Without 
fat to support it, the skin begins to lose 
elasticity and sag. Loss of fat around the 
eyes gives them a sunken look, and the 
face starts to wrinkle in what starvation 
experts call the old-man syndrome. The 
other principal form of starvation, kwashi- 
orkor, is largely a protein-vitamin-mineral 
deficiency. Its most common symptom: 
swollen legs and ankles, caused by fluid 
leaking from blood vessels into the body. 
If people could survive on stored fat 
alone, those who are well padded could 
survive quite some time. But human me- 
tabolism is not so simple. The brain, con- 





The frailest children may require hourly feedings 


sumer of about 20% of the body's energy, 
cannot burn fatty acids. It needs glucose, a 


form of sugar. And the major source of 


glucose in a starving body is protein. The 
first proteins to go are digestive enzymes 
in the stomach, pancreas and small intes- 
tine and nutrient-processing enzymes in 
the liver, no longer of much use anyway. 
Then the muscles begin to wither away, 
giving limbs a sticklike appearance 

As starvation advances, the body tries to 
conserve energy by limiting all but the most 
vital processes. Cell division slows drasti- 
cally. Even hair stops growing. Reduced 
fuel burning drives body temperature 
down; that, combined with the loss of insu- 
lating fat, can lead to death from hypother- 
mia—a threat on a cool Somalian evening. 
The shutting down of the intestines can lead 
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The biology of 
malnutrition makes 
rehabilitation 

difficult, and for 
children it often means 
lasting scars 


to the paradox of death by diarrhea. Re- 
duced production of white blood cells weak- 
ens the immune system, a kind of starva- 
tion-induced aps that turns diseases like 
measles into killers. Eventually the body be- 
gins burning muscle tissue wholesale: vic- 
tims become too weak even to move, and the 
heart muscle begins to shrink. By then 
death is almost inevitable. 

Because starving bodies are so severely 
disrupted, it takes more than good meals to 
restore them. In fact, too much food too sud- 
denly can kill victims by triggering shock. 
The process of refeeding, which in Somalia 
will take place mainly in huge feeding 
_ camps, usually starts with fluids 
to counter dehydration, Then 
comes a high-calorie, high-pro- 
> tein mixture such as the U.S. 
government's Unimix, made of 
> ground beans, ground rice or 
corn, sugar and vegetable oil. 
- This is given in frequent, small 
- meals so that the out-of-practice 
digestive tract can handle it. Se- 
: verely malnourished children 
may require hourly feedings. 
“They are hard to rehabilitate 
because they are lethargic and 
lose their appetite. They turn 
their head when spoon-fed,” 
says Dr. Graeme Clugston, chief 
of the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s nutrition program. 

Within weeks after refeeding 
begins, even those adults who 
were on the verge of death will 
have largely recovered. But chil- 
dren, especially those under 
five, can carry the scars for life. 
They can go blind from lack of vitamin A. 
They may never achieve their full height. 
Girls may never be able to safely bear chil- 
dren because of malformed pelvises. And 
mental function is often impaired. “Even 
when they are fed and back on their feet, 
you'll have a generation of kids with a con- 
siderable degree of retardation,” says Mi- 
chael D'Adamo of Catholic Relief Services. 

The feeding camps will operate until 
the Somalis regain enough strength to 
start producing their own food again. 
Herds of cows, goats and camels and 
stores of seeds, all long since eaten, will 
have to be replaced. After that, Somalia 
has a chance to be self-sufficient once 
again—as long as social and political sta- 
bility are restored.—Reported by Farah Nayeri/ 
Paris and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Clinton and Gore play the inside game with reassuring appointees Rivlin, Rubin, Panetta, Bentsen and Altman 
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Bill’s Dream Team of 
Supersalesmen 


Clinton reassures the markets by naming Establishment figures to top economic 
jobs. But the President-elect still plans policies to prime the pump. 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 


FEW DAYS AFTER THE ELECTION, 

Bill Clinton sought advice from 

an unlikely quarter: the Bush 

White House. The President- 

elect wanted to talk process, not 
personalities, so he phoned Roger Porter, 
a senior Bush aide who had served on 
President Ford’s economic policy council 
Clinton quizzed Porter on his 1980 book, 
Presidential Decision Making, which rec- 
ommends, among other things, that policy 
be deliberated on by a group similar to the 
National Economic Council that Clinton 
created last week 


The council will be chaired by the 


President and run from the White House 
by Robert Rubin, 54, now co-chairman of 
the Goldman, Sachs investment firm. In 
creating the group, Clinton will fulfill his 
campaign promise to place himself at the 
center of decisions on spending, taxes and 
trade, not reserve his full, hands-on atten- 
tion for the foreign policy work of the Na 
tional Security Council, the way Bush and 
many previous Presidents have done 
Clinton's action also signaled his intention 
to restrict the power of Cabinet officers 
and to play them off against one another in 

the manner of Franklin Roosevelt 
Clinton's first Cabinet appointments 
TIME, DI 
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reinforced the point: most are old hands in 
Washington and on Wall Street, chosen 
not for their new ideas but for their ability 
to sell, to Congress and financial markets, 
the program of public “investment 
deficit reduction on which Clinton cam- 
paigned. “Bill didn’t want a brain trust,” a 
transition official remarked. “He needed a 
sales force—and that's what he’s got.” In- 
deed, Clinton, the Washington “outsider,” 
might be said to have created the capital's 
most potent lobbying firm: Bentsen, Pa- 
netta, Rubin & Altman 

His choice for Treasury Secretary, Tex- 
as Senator Lloyd Bentsen, 71, is a business 
friendly millionaire who chairs the power- 


and 
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ae quieter, redesigned 1993 
Geo Pizm Sedan. . . styled and 
engineered to reduce wind, 


engine and road noise.” 


“For the money, its a handsomely 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS styled, roomy, refined sedan that’s 
well worth considering” 

ROAD AND TRACK 










“ the Pizm looks like 

an inspired sketch that 
somehow made it into metal 
and ought to be viewed as 

a traveling sculpture exhibit.” 
CAR AND DRIVER 





Introducing The Newest Geo, Geo Prizm. and praised the standard drivers-side air bag.” 

Excuse us while we take a bow: In the mean- Behind the wheel, they whistled at the 16- 
time, why dont you get to know the new Geo Piizm? valve DC »)| IC engine and 4 wheel independent sus- 
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“Lovely lines... Lexus refinement.” * 
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3-year/ 36,000-mile bumper to bumper, no 


deduc tible warranty "—on a car so well engineered, 


you may never need it? Well, you can quote us on 
that So get to know the newest Geo, Geo Prizm. 
And we lI get ready for an encore. 
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“The new Prizm’ fine lines 
and well-balanced proportions 
remind us of the $30,000 
import-sedan class, a look 


that easily surpasses Honda’ 
best efforts to date.” 
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ful Finance Committee. 
California Congressman 
Leon Panetta, 54, named 
as Clinton’s Budget Direc- 
tor, commands high re- 
gard from his peers for his 
work as chairman of the 
House Budget Committee. 
Bentsen’s deputy will be 
Roger Altman, 47, who 
served at Treasury under 
President Carter. Altman, 
an investment banker like 
Rubin, Knows financiers 
from New York to Tokyo, 

This top shelf of advis- 
ers drew applause from 
some surprising corners. 
The Wall Street Journal 
editorial board praised the 
team as “all-in-all reassur- 
ing.” Bay Buchanan, a 
conservative Republican 
activist, joked that “the 
only liberal in the group is 
Bill Clinton.” 

Many Democrats, however, voiced sus- 
picion of Bentsen's enthusiasm for grant- 
ing special tax breaks to oilmen, real estate 
developers and wealthy investors. Jeff 
Faux, president of the Economic Policy In- 
stitute, a Washington think tank allied 
with organized labor, complained that “you 
don't want to run your economic policy en- 
tirely around the concerns of Wall Street 
investors.” Elena Hanggi from Little Rock, 
who trains community organizers and is 
invited to Clinton's economic conference 
this week, expressed “disappointment” at 
the pro-business slant of his top economic 
advisers but remains cautiously optimistic. 
In Washington as in Arkansas, she said, 
“Bill Clinton is trying to make changes 
without making waves.” 

In his second tier of economic advisers, 
Clinton reached out to women and liberals 
and added several allies. Laura D'Andrea 
Tyson, 45, a Berkeley economics professor 
named to chair the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, counseled Clinton dur- 
ing the campaign on trade and industrial 
policy, and recommends a larger role for 
government in directing the economy. Rob- 
ert Reich, 46, a Harvard lecturer named La- 
bor Secretary, has been a close friend of 
Clinton's since their time at Oxford Univer- 
sity as Rhodes scholars. Reich argues that 
deticit spending is justified if it is directed at 
such areas as public transportation and job 
training. But Alice Rivlin, 61, the first direc- 
tor of the Congressional Budget Office, 
named Deputy Budget Director, ardently 
opposes deficit spending and advocates 
transfer of more government functions to 
the states. Secretary of Commerce-desig- 
nate Ronald Brown, 51, who helped Clinton 
mend fences with black voters as Democrat- 
ic National Chairman, is a sometime lobby- 
ist with close ties to the business communi- 
ty. The corporate world is also likely to feel 


Clinton, 


Bentsen, 





40 





the self-styled 
Washington 
“outsider,” might 
be said to have 
hired the capital’s 
most potent 
lobbying firm: 


Panetta, Rubin 
& Altman 


comfortable with incom- 
ing White House chief of 
staff Thomas (“‘Mack”’) 
McLarty, 46. A kindergar- 
ten classmate and former 
campaign treasurer for 
Clinton, he is chief execu- 
tive of his home state's 
largest utility, Arkla, Inc. 
The appointment of 
such deficit hawks as Pa- 
netta and Rivlin was wide- 
ly—and probably incor- 
rectly—read last week as a 
sign that Clinton is leaning 
away from additional defi- 
cit spending early next 
year to stimulate the econ- 
omy. To be sure, encourag- 
ing reports on job creation 
and economic growth have 
convinced many econo- 
mists, and some of Clin- 
ton’s aides, that such stim- 
ulus is no longer neces- 
sary. But those same re- 
ports have galvanized traditional liberals 
among Clinton’s supporters, who fear that 
good economic news will undermine the ra- 
tionale for new deficit spending on social 
programs and public works projects. 
Before he can forgo fiscal stimulus, 
Clinton “needs clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the jobs are coming back, and 





the reports we've seen so far just aren't | 


enough,” Reich explained last week. “It’s 
not just the unemployed we're concerned 
about, but also the part-timers who want 
to work full time and the discouraged 
workers"—those who have been looking 
for jobs so long that they have given up 
and fallen out of the statistics. Clinton 
voiced the same view, telling reporters, 
“We are nowhere near to knowing that 
this short-term recession . . . is over.” 


LINTON EMPHASIZES THAT HE WILL 

watch the economic indicators 

through mid-January before de- 

ciding whether new deficit spend- 

ing is needed. In any case, he in- 
sists, he will seek long-term deficit 
reduction as well as new public investments 
in education, job training and public works. 
But new spending will be easier to accom- 
plish if it is simply borrowed from future 
generations, Reagan-Bush style, rather 
than painfully extracted from existing 
programs. 

Even some of the deficit hawks among 
Clinton's advisers concede the political log- 
ic of early deficit spending. It would be po- 
litically foolish, says an aide, to “start our 
Administration on a negative note” by not 
only raising taxes on the rich but also cut- 
ting spending on popular middle-class sub- 
sidies and “creating a lot of enemies,” 

This argument has a familiar and ironic 
ring to top officials of the outgoing Bush 
Administration, which also determined 
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four years ago that it would avoid setting a 
“negative” tone; instead, Bush decided, he 
would wait to cut spending “in the second 
term.” Clinton, however, faces higher ex- 
pectations: he was elected to “do some- 
thing,” in contrast to Bush, who insisted 
that the economy was healing itself. 

Bruce Bartlett, a senior Treasury De- 
partment economist, believes new fiscal 
stimulus is unnecessary but remains like- 
ly so that Clinton can “look activist” and 
for other political reasons. “Just as tax 
cuts are the glue that holds Republican co- 
alitions together, increased spending is 
the glue that holds the Democratic coali- 
tion together,” he says. “The Democrats 
have promised so much, they need an ex- 
cuse to spread around some money to the 
people who supported them.” 

But other experts warn that the Clinton 
team must adapt its plans to the stronger 
recovery, “There's not only less pressure 
for Clinton to do something in the way of 
net fiscal stimulus, there's now a lot of 
pressure for him to start to swing to deficit 
reduction,” says Hugh Johnson, chief econ- 
omist at First Albany Corp. If the economy 
continues to improve through January 
without a reduction in Clinton's spending 
plans, he adds, “it would worry me and 
worry the bond markets. Then we're look- 
ing at something inflexible and ideological. 
It would look like we've got a tax-and- 
social-spending Democrat on our hands.” 

Aides to Clinton reply that the ratio- 
nale for short-term fiscal stimulus is not 
merely to reward backers but also to help 
buy support for a long-term plan to reduce 
federal spending and deficits. “If you're 
going to ask people to take their lumps on 
deficit reduction,” an adviser says, “you 
have to give them some sugar along with 
it.” Thus lawmakers who met with Clin- 
ton last week in Washington reported that 
he is leaning toward a net fiscal stimulus 
of at least $20 billion in 1993 unless the 
economy unexpectedly rockets into much 
faster job growth before mid-January. 

The test for Clinton and his team will 
come soon thereafter, when they try to 
push spending cuts through Congress. At 
their sessions with Clinton last week, law- 
makers quickly promised their coopera- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, Democratic 
Senators have been lining up votes to op- 
pose Clinton's desire for a line-item veto or 
enhanced rescission authority to reduce 
pork-barrel spending. Congressman John 
Dingell of Michigan differs sharply with 
Clinton on trade and environmental issues 
that must move through his House Energy 
and Commerce Committee. And Senate 
minority leader Robert Dole, who needs 
only to hold the votes of 41 of his 43 Repub- 
licans in order to block any proposed legis- 
lation with filibusters, quips with a wolf- 
ish grin that “gridlock isn’t always such a 
bad thing.” This is the home team that 
smugly awaits the arrival of Clinton's new 
team. —With reporting by Tom Curry/New York 


America’s doctors speak out on health care reform 





They can’t get the health care they need 
because their dad earned $8,700 last year. 


Medicaid was created to help the poor. But 
how poor is poor? 

The federal government sets the poverty 
level at $13,359 a year for a family of four. But in 
most states, families can’t receive Medicaid if 
they earn less than half that. And in the state 
where these kids live, a family is ineligible if its 
household income exceeds $1,305 a year! 

They're not alone. Thirty-four million 
Americans now lack even the most basic health 
insurance protection. Patients and their doctors 
are buried under mountains of paperwork. And 


are costs continue to rise. 


Health care reform has become our country's 
most important public health issue, and the 
300,000 member physicians of the American 
Medical Association are determined to bring 
about change. While legislators have proposed a 
variety of cures, nobody knows our health care 
system’s problems better than America’s doctors. 
Any reform measures must place our patients’ 
needs first. 

We know that tough choices will have to be 
made. But as we defend patients’ rights, we will 
negotiate changes that will control costs and assure 
access to quality health care for all Americans. 

If you would like to know more about our 
plan, Health Access America, write Dr. John Clowe, 
Dept 3253, American Medical Association, 515 
North State Street, Chicago, IL 60610, or call us 
today at 800 621-8335. We will also send you our 
latest booklet Choosing Your Physician. 


American Medical Association 


¥ Physicians dedicated to the health of America 





A PYRAMID WITH A VIEW. 


We're Transamerica. Our business is 
financial services — life insurance, 
investments, lending and leasing. Our 
philosophy is to concentrate on the 
things we do best and to try to do them 
better than anyone else. So when you 
deal with a Transamerica company, 
you'll get the right product at the right 
price — whether it’s a life insurance 
policy, a home equity loan, a mutual fund 
or anything else we offer. That's how we 
look at things. Remember the Pyramid 
for the best in financial services. 
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THE TRANSITION 


Worst-Kept Secrets 


Clinton’s transition team is leaking like a sieve, but 
there’s a little method in the madness 


By WALTER SHAPIRO LVL. ROCK 








S AL GORE IS QUICKLY LEARNING, 

Vice Presidents get the hardest 

roles. At Bill Clinton's three press 

conferences last week, Gore was 
the final speaker after the new appointees 
thanked everyone from their children to 
Hillary Clinton for their elevation to high 
office. Still, it was a trifle bizarre when 
Gore remarked at last Thursday's initial 
press conference, “I'm glad the suspense 
is finally over.” 

What suspense? This was not exactly 
an Alfred Hitchcock production or the 
dramatic the-envelope-please moment at 
the Academy Awards. For nearly a week, 
the press had been accurately forecasting 
the precise lineup of the Clinton economic 
team. Typical was the Dec. 5 headline in 
the Washington Post: BENTSEN SOUGHT AS 
TREASURY CHIEF, The same article had Con- 
gressman Leon Panetta slated for Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
even though Panetta spokesman Barry 
Toiv insists that the job was not even of- 
fered until last Tuesday. 

The Clinton appointments process has 
sprung more leaks than a tramp freighter 
flying a flag of convenience. Almost every 
day there has been another name in the 
news linked to a likely job, such as former 
San Antonio Mayor Henry Cisneros for 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The first question at Clinton's 
Thursday press conference was not about 
his economic team but whether General 
Colin Powell was in contention, as ru- 
mored, for Secretary of State. Sure, there 
have been a few wrong calls—Carol 
Browner, and not former Vermont Gover- 
nor Madeleine Kunin, was named to head 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
There were also surprises—almost no one 
predicted that Robert Reich would end up 
as Secretary of Labor, and few slated Don- 
na Shalala for Secretary of Health and Hu- 
man Services, Democratic national chair- 
man Ronald Brown seemed headed for the 
United Nations, not Commerce. Like 
Brown, both Reich and Shalala were 
leaked as likely prospects for top jobs 

The early bruiting of Lloyd Bentsen’'s 
name looked like a textbook case of strate- 
gic leaking. How upset would liberals be 
over Bentsen's probusiness record, his ill- 
fated $10,000 breakfast club for favored 
campaign contributors and his off-again, 


on-again memberships in segregated 
clubs? The answer: not very. But before 
Bentsen—the ultimate old-politics nomi- 
nee—was formally unveiled, the Clinton 
high command seemed to be hedging its 
bets by underlining its belief in affirmative 
action with this leaked story in the New 
York Times: CLINTON EXPECTED TO NAME 
WOMAN ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Top Clinton advisers deny any hand in 
releasing the strings on these trial bal- 
loons. “Jim Baker was a master at these 
calculated leaks,” said a clearly envious 
Clinton aide. “But we're just not that good. 
Maybe we will be someday.” In fact, senior 
transition officials at their morning meet- 
ing in Little Rock last Thursday actually 
discussed whether they should start or- 
chestrating their own leaks before decid- 
ing that the risks outweighed the rewards. 
Both Clinton and transition director War- 
ren Christopher are said to be “extraordi- 
narily unhappy about what's going on 
with the leaks.” But when asked whether 
a crackdown was planned, transition offi- 
cials shrugged and said, in effect, “Demo- 
crats Will always be Democrats.” 

The difficulty of controlling leaks from 
within the Clinton camp is that some of 
them are apparently coming from the pu- 
tative nominees themselves. The logic be- 
hind this gambit is to lock in one’s selec- 


tion with the press before the President- 
elect has a chance to reconsider. Clinton 
advisers contrast the alacrity with which 
Bill Bradley took his name out of the vice- 
presidential race last summer with the 
New Jersey Senator's palpable eagerness 
to be considered for Secretary of State. 
Another proven reputation-enhancement 
tactic is to float your own name for a job 
for which you are not being considered. 
According to Clinton insiders, Senator 
Bob Kerrey tried this trick during the vice- 
presidential sweepstakes, and they sus- 
pect that deputy transition director Alexis 
Herman recently put herself forward for 
Secretary of Labor. 

Clinton aides argue plaintively that 
there is almost no way to keep a secret, 
given the vetting process and political 
courtesy calls required for a major ap- 
pointment. The Treasury choice, for ex- 
ample, was telegraphed in late November 
when Clinton called Texas Governor Ann 
Richards to discuss filling Bentsen’s soon- 
to-be-vacant Senate seat. Some in the Clin- 
ton camp fear that the two transition 
teams doing background checks may be 
the source of some leaks. The vetters are 
given the names of the nominees but not 
their positions. That may help explain why 
the press mistakenly speculated that Sha- 
lala, the chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin, was headed for the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Still, there is an irresistible urge to de- 
tect a master plan amid the riddled texture 
of transition. Chalk it up to Clinton's hon- 
eymoon period, that halcyon interlude 
when disorder masquerades under the 
name of guile. But as long as there is no 
punishment for the natural human urge to 
share a secret by leaking, the Clinton selec- 
tion process will continue to provide a new 
twist to the concept of open government. & 





BILL BRADLEY, 


on the short list 

for Secretary of 
State, is eager for the 
job—in contrast 

with his marked lack 
of interest in the 
vice-presidential 

slot last summer. 


MADELEINE KUNIN, 
the former Vermont 
Governor, was 
widely mentioned 
to head the 
Environmental 
Protection Agency— 
proving that leaks 
can be wrong. 
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Grist for the Rumor Mills 


COLIN POWELL, 
Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
is apparently a 
strong contender for 
Secretary of State. 
Clinton so far 
refuses to tip his 
hand. 


RONALD BROWN, the 


Democratic national 
chairman, had been 
linked with many 
jobs, including 
United Nations 
ambassador. But 

he was named 
Commerce Secretary. 
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Stamps of Disapproval 


A federal probe into alleged campaign-fund abuses focuses on one of Congress’s 
most influential budget decision makers—and one of Clinton’s most powerful allies 


By NANCY TRAVER \VASHINGTON 


re OUR AGENDA IS MY AGENDA,” 

said Dan Rostenkowski when 

he greeted Bill Clinton on 

Capitol Hill last week. Com- 
ing from the powerful chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, who 
will be a key player in shepherding the 
new President’s economic program 
through Congress next year, that seemed 
a reassuring pledge. But there may be a 





checks that purported to be for stamps. 

Investigators then zeroed in on House 
members whose stamp purchases seemed 
excessive. Rostenkowski was the hands- 
down leader with $29,672 worth of 
stamps—enough to mail 50 first-class let- 
ters every day of the six-year period under 
review by the grand jury. Joe Kolter and 
Austin Murphy, both Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats, were also big customers at the 
House post office. 

Federal officials are puzzled as to why 





Did Rostenkowski use the House post office to launder contributions? 


problem: Time has learned that this main- 
stay of Clinton’s legislative strategy could 
be severely shaken—if not toppled—by the 
results of a criminal investigation into the 
alleged misuse of Rostenkowski’s $1.3 
million campaign fund 

Launched 18 months ago by U.S. At- 
torney Jay Stephens, the probe initially 
focused on what looked like a bizarre 
money-laundering scheme involving the 
House post office, which has been rocked 
by charges of drug use, mismanagement 
and embezzlement by employees. Last 
September, after pleading guilty to em- 
bezzlement and misuse of public funds, 
the post office’s former chief of staff Jo- 
anna O'Rourke agreed to cooperate with 
investigators. The inquiry was expanded 
after she told federal prosecutors that the 
post office frequently cashed campaign 


416 


the three needed so many stamps when 
the congressional franking privilege al- 
lows them to mail almost anything official 
simply by displaying their signature on 
the envelope. “I mail a lot,’ shrugs Rosten- 
kowski when asked about his voracious 
appetite for stamps. ‘Overseas mail, 
you've got to put stamps on.” 

Called to testify before a federal grand 
jury in July, Rostenkowski refused, citing 
his Fifth Amendment rights against self- 
incrimination. Instead, he invited investi- 
gators to his office to talk “informally” 
about the House post office; prosecutor 
Stephens turned down the offer. Murphy 
and Kolter also refused to testify. 

Last month prosecutors subpoenaed 
records from Rostenkowski’s 1992 re- 
election campaign as well as records of 
Serafin Associates in Chicago, a company 
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that worked for Rostenkowski’s cam- 
paign. The Illinois Democrat has also been 
ordered to turn over his vouchers for 
goods and services over the past six years. 
In addition, at least 20 of Rostenkowski's 
former and current staff members have 
been called to testify. Federal prosecutors 
are trying to learn whether Rostenkowski 
and other legislators made efforts to co- 
erce staff members into shielding them 
from criminal charges by taking responsi- 
bility for the alleged scheme. So far, Ros- 
tenkowski has spent more than $91,000 
from his campaign fund to pay his legal 
fees and those of his staff. 

U.S, Attorney Stephens, who was criti- 
cized for setting up the 1990 sting opera- 
tion that led to former Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry's drug conviction, last week 
described the probe simply as “an ongoing 
criminal investigation into allegations re- 
lating to operations of the House post of- 
fice and efforts to obstruct that investiga- 
tion.” Time has learned, however, that 
investigators believe the stamp purchases 
make up only a small part of a larger 
scheme to launder campaign funds and 
convert them for personal use. Subpoenas 
issued in the case have made it clear that 
investigators are looking into whether 
lawmakers or their aides illegally chan- 
neled campaign contributions through the 
House post office 

Investigators initially suspected that 
Congressmen were buying stamps with 
office-expense vouchers, then trading 
them in for cash, Now it seems that the 
thousands of 29¢ stamps may never have 
physically changed hands at all; Rosten- 
kowski’s campaign may have written 
checks for postage and, instead of getting 
stamps, received cash from cooperative 
employees at the House post office. A 
source close to the investigation frames 
the central question in these terms: “Did 
they bring checks and, instead of buying 
stamps, get money and then take that 
money and run?” 

Rostenkowski's office denies the alle- 
gations, and has reacted indignantly 
“Why doesn't Stephens look into typewrit- 
er ribbons or pencils, instead of stamps?” 
demanded spokesman Jim Jaffe last week 
“Maybe he'd find some criminality there 
too.” As for the chairman, he waves off the 
federal probe as a ‘fishing expedition.” 
But fish can be caught—even big ones— 
and the trawlers seem to be circling. © 




















THE UNHOLY WAR 


Militant Hindus demolish an ancient mosque—and 
threaten to tear down democracy in the process 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





N A PLUME OF DUST, THE CENTRAL 

dome of an ancient Muslim mosque in 

the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh col- 

lapsed under the blows of 4,000 Hin- 
du fanatics last week—and shook the sub- 
continent to its foundations. Like the three 
domes that crowned the 464-year-old Ba- 
bri mosque, the three pillars of the mod- 
ern Indian state—democracy, secularism 
and the rule of law—are now at risk from 
the fury of religious nationalism. 

After a week of violence, the thou- 
sands of kar sevaks, or Hindu holy work- 
ers, who destroyed the Muslim shrine in 
the belief that it covered the birthplace of 
the Hindu god Rama, have been driven 
off. Army and police units have restored a 
semblance of order after Muslim-Hindu 
rioting left more than 1,100 dead and 
4,000 injured. The government has 
banned three Hindu and two Muslim or- 
ganizations and arrested the leaders of 
the major opposition party. 

Yet Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao will have to do much more to heal the 
deep tear left in India’s political fabric. 
What was challenged at the mosque was 
not merely a Muslim presence on a piece 
of ground held sacred by two religions, 
but the notion that India, a Third World 
superpower, can remain what its 20th 
century founders intended it to be: a tol- 
erant, secular state of many ethnic identi- 
ties, religions and languages. 

The great majority of India’s 700 mil- 
lion Hindus were repelled by the violence 





of the fanatics. But the Ayodhya riot ignit- 
ed forces that lie just under the surface of 
the vast multicultural state. Indian de- 
mocracy has survived by balancing the 
interests of many groups, particularly 
those of the Hindus and the Muslims, now 
110 million strong, who stayed behind 


when India was partitioned in 1947. But | 
| dismantle the makeshift shrine at the site 


militancy on one side breeds it on the oth- 
er. In the wake of the Babri mosque’s de- 
struction, Syed Ahmed Bukhari, a Mus- 
lim religious leader, vowed to lead a mass 
march of his own to the site to rebuild the 
shrine. Said he: “The country is heading 
toward civil war.” 

Hindu nationalists have been fighting 
over the 16th century mosque since 1855. 
In recent years, the cause was taken up by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, which has 
used anti-Muslim feelings to advance its 
political fortunes. By attacking the sup- 
posed privileges of the Muslim community 
and taking up the struggle over the 
mosque, the party won 88 seats in the low- 
er house of Parliament in 1989. 

In October 1990, party leader L.K. Ad- 
vani escalated his campaign: he led a 
6,200-mile procession across India in sup- 
port of the movement to build the Rama 
temple. Lethal riots followed, but the ex- 
tremist spasm had its desired effect. In 
1991 the Bharatiya Janata Party won four 
state governments and 119 seats in the 
lower house, which made it the official op- 
position to Rao’s ruling Congress Party. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party bears most 
of the blame for last week's calamity. But 
Rao also shares some responsibility. He 
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Hindu fundamentalists celebrate the 
storming of the mosque in Ayodhya 


believed repeated assurances from Advani 
that the mosque would not be damaged. 
The Prime Minister, a wily parliamentary 
veteran whose preferred tactics are delay, 
discussion and compromise, underesti- 
mated the ruthlessness of the militants. 
By the time a screaming mob attacked the 
mosque with pickaxes, rods and bare 
hands, no party or government authority 
seemed able or willing to stop it. 

Once the damage was done, Rao tried 
to respond. He vowed that he would re- 
build the mosque, dismissed the state 
government and imposed direct rule on 
Uttar Pradesh. Advani was arrested and 
charged with fomenting communal vio- 
lence. He protested that he had tried to 
prevent the kar sevaks from tearing apart 
the mosque, and issued a statement ac- 
cepting “moral responsibility.” But oth- 
ers argued that the assault on the shrine 
might never have happened had Rao’s 
central government taken earlier and 
more decisive action. 

India has absorbed great shocks be- 
fore, and some analysts insist that it will 
rebound from this spasm. Others see a 
nation-threatening danger that has to be 
addressed by firm government action. Rao 
took a first step by calling for creation of a 
mass movement to defend secularism. His 
critics argue that he must go further by 
barring all parties from using religious is- 
sues to gain votes—a stricture that is prob- 
ably unenforceable. 

The most immediate problem is to de- 
fuse the Ayodhya issue. Any attempt to 


would be a dangerous provocation. One 
proposal is that the newly erected monu- 
ment to Rama should remain while the 
government pays to build a Hindu temple 
and a Muslim mosque on either side of it. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party, however, 
has not changed its ways. The party is 
planning to whip up Hindu fervor by hold- 
ing nationwide rallies and protests 
against the arrest of its leaders. The party 
has also warned that Rao’s vow to recon- 
struct the mosque would provoke “a con- 
frontation of unimaginable proportions.” 
Muslim leaders are sure to call counter- 
demonstrations that could unleash more 
bloodshed. 

The nation will probably be convulsed 
for some time to come. If that span is to be 
shortened, Rao must provide forceful 
leadership—and express it in a way that 
keeps the Hindu majority away from the 
banners of hatred and_ sectarianism. 
What India needs is a quick revival of the 
ideals of its founding Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and its spiritual lead- 
er, Mahatma Gandhi. After last week’s 
carnage, that seems a difficult task 
indeed. —Reported by Jefferson Penberthy and 
Anita Pratap/Ayodhya 
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Grain shipment in Alberta: free trade has pushed provinces to form closer business and government ties with their U.S. neighbors 





Back on Track 


After the constitutional referendum, the threat of national disintegration has 
dissipated. A TIME panel of experts sees a dramatically different future ahead. 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


OR 30 YEARS, CANADA HAS 
projected a puzzling image to 
the world: a wealthy and com- 
fortable nation that keeps 
warring peaceably with itself. 
During all that time, the 
French-speaking province of Quebec de- 
manded additional powers to preserve its 
language and unique culture, while sepa- 
ratist pressure, generated by the Parti 
Quebecois, threatened breakaway if the 
demands were frustrated. The nine most- 
ly English-speaking provinces were often 
resentful of Quebec's push for special sta- 
tus but eager to defend their own vision of 
the union. In one failed constitutional ne- 
gotiation after another, doomsayers de- 
clared that the country’s future was at 
stake. From afar, the country seemed 
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caught in a permanent state of paralysis. 
Surprise! After the latest constitutional 
debacle on Oct. 26, when voters rejected yet 
another complicated package of reforms, 
the result appears to be something akin 
to anticlimax. Rather than aggravating 
French-English tensions, the outcome 
seems to have left 27 million Canadians re- 
lieved that, at least for now, the perennial 
constitutional issue has been swept off the 
table. The compromise proposal, supported 
strongly by Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney, lost by a nationwide vote of 54% to 
45%; it was rejected in six of the 10 prov- 
inces, including Quebec. That, noted Brian 
Falesky, a lawyer in Calgary, Alberta, “was 
the first time Canadians became passionate 
about the destiny of the country since 
World War II. Sure, there was divergence 
on issues. People rejected the package, but 
they emphatically didn’t reject Canada.” 
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jobs—20% of the total 


If anything, as Scott MacKay, an Otta- 
wa computer consultant, put it, “people 
decided the politicians were hiding behind 
constitutional reform to avoid more press- 
ing issues.”’ Like the economy. The down- 
turn in Canada has been much steeper 
than in the U.S., the country’s chief 
trading partner: the unemployment rate 
stands at 11.5%, vs. 7.2% south of the bor- 
der. More than 400,000 manufacturing 
have been lost in 
the past three years, many of them perma- 
nently. Federal and provincial govern- 
ments are awash in red ink, 

In Quebec, where the unemployment 
rate is 14%, the constitutional fight over 
the role of the province within Canada to- 
day borders on the irrelevant, compared 
with economic concerns. “Quebec sover- 
eignty is all well and good,” says Mayor 
Ulric Blackburn of the St. Lawrence River 












town of Chicoutimi, which 
was once solidly separatist, 
“but we're a little tired of that 
battle when jobs are really 
what matter.” Quebec's 
55.4% rejection of the consti- 
tutional agreement produced 
quite the opposite of political 
ferment. “After all these 
years of debates, referenda 
and what have you, what are 
we left with?” asks Louise 
Roy, a senior vice president 
of the Laurentian financial 
group in Montreal. “A dead 
end.” 

If a single factor defines 
the new mood, it is distrust of 
politics as usual. Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney’s approval rat- 
ing has hovered around 15% 
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Quebec for manufactured 
goods, have now opened up 
wide to trade with northeast- 


= ern U.S. states. Quebec and 
= New York State have been 


forging similar links, while in 


; the West, British Columbia’s 
3 commerce with Washington 
: State and Oregon has expand- | 


ed far more rapidly than with 
the rest of Canada. 

Ontario, Canada’s indus- 
trial engine, reports the same 
trend. “We have a stronger 
relationship with Michigan 
than any other jurisdiction 
around,” said Premier Bob 
Rae, one of Time's panelists. 
Trade within the Great Lakes 
region, which Rae called “our 
natural economic and geo- 


for years. Now, rising disen- 
chantment with conventional 
parties means that in the next 
national election, which must take place 
by November 1993, at least five parties will 
compete for votes, including the Western- 
based and business-oriented Reform Par- 
ty, which gained ground on the basis of 
its opposition to the latest constitutional 
package. 

The French-English disagreements 
may have cooled, but Canada’s confedera- 
tion is still likely to change dramatically 
in the years ahead, according toa panel of 
experts convened recently by Time to con- 
sider the country’s future. The main rea- 
son: sweeping changes wrought by the 
1988 U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment, which will be reinforced by the pro- 
spective North American Free Trade 
Agreement between the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico. 

For 125 years, Canada sheltered its na- 
tional identity behind tariff walls, most of 
which are gradually being ratchetted 
down to zero under the trade treaty. One 
consequence, Time's panelists 
agreed, is that the country’s 
economy is rapidly reorient- 
ing itself north-south rather 
than along the historical east- 
west lines from British Co- 
lumbia to Newfoundland. 
Provincial jurisdictions that 
regulate everything from nat- 
ural-resource extraction to 
pollution to stock-market 
rules are following suit. The 
outcome is a thickening net- 
work of business and govern- 
ment ties between separate 
parts of Canada and their 
neighboring U.S. states, 
which will result in complex 
transnational regions. 

The regionalization is al- 
ready under way. The Atlan- 
tic provinces, once heavily 
dependent on Ontario and 
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prospects are 
better than our 
recent memory 
would lead us 
to think. 99 
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graphical basement,” has be- 
come “natural and inevita- 
ble.” The idea “of going back 
to a highly centralized structure of gov- 
ernment is neither desirable 
nor possible,” he noted. 

For some provinces, the 
continental shift already 
seems to be yielding benefits. 
As federal funds have dried 
up, Ottawa has cut back 
heavy subsidies to Canada's 
have-not regions. Nonethe- 
less, hardscrabble New 
Brunswick last year regis- 
tered 3% growth, more than 
any other province. Frank 
McKenna, the provincial pre- 
mier, attributes much of the 
gain to the reduction of trade 
barriers among the Atlantic 
provinces and to growing op- 
portunities for export to 
the U.S. “The launching of 
free trade has reshaped our 
relationships with the feder- 
al government in 
many ways,” he 
says. “But over- 
all, our experience has been 
positive. It means working 
harder and smarter. What 
we're doing here is taking a 
lemon and making lemonade.” 

There are still likely to be 
sour moments ahead. Like the 
U.S., Canada faces a continu- 
ing challenge to its competi- 
tiveness, especially as more 
highly skilled, high-paying 
jobs are likely to flee south to 
lower wage levels after ratifi- 
cation of the free-trade accord 
with Mexico, By the year 2000, 
said Time panelist James 
MeNiven, the dean of manage- 
ment at Dalhousie University 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 
Chie} number of Canadians working 
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in manufacturing jobs will have dropped 
from today’s 20% of the work force to only 
8%. Most other jobs will be in the services 
area, including such sophisticated sectors 
as environmental engineering and comput- 
er-information systems. Workers who do 
not measure up or cannot be retrained 
will join the unemployment rolls. Like the 
Clinton Administration, Canadian govern- 
ments will have to combine education, re- 
training, social-welfare and immigration 
strategies to create and retain a pool of 
highly skilled workers—and the jobs. 

One of the most divisive issues that 
will face the country, observed noted pan- 
elist Barbara McDougall, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, concerns the 
claims and rights of Canada’s 1.5 million 
indigenous people. They have made im- 
portant gains in recent years, including 
the agreement a year ago to transfer 
772,000 sq. mi. from the Northwest Terri- 
tories to 17,500 native Inuit (Eskimo) peo- 
ple in the self-governing region of Nuna- 
vut. The latest rejection of constitutional 
reform cost indigenous peo- 
ple recognition of the “inher- 
ent right to self-government” 
that would have been theirs 
under the deal. Nonetheless, 
McDougall noted, they retain 
rights to land and autonomy 
under laws and treaties that 
go back 125 years. “What will 
be the rights of those people 
who live on the same land as 
the [native] band but are not 
members of the band?” she 
asked by way of example. 
“What rights will they have 
in terms of voting and being 
taxed? There are going to be 
genuine difficulties that will 
test Canadians as they have 
never been tested before.” 

Despite all those chal- 
lenges, the panelists agreed, 
the outlook for Canada in the 
years leading to 2000 com- 
pares very favorably with that 
of other industrialized nations. William 
Thorsell, editor in chief of the Toronto- 
based Globe and Mail, Canada's national 
newspaper, pointed out that Canada is en- 
joying record merchandise exports to the 
U.S., a performance that is likely to im- 
prove further with the recent weakness of 
the Canadian dollar. Canada is becoming 
lean and productive, he said, predicting 
that “we could have by mid-decade a 
strongly reviving economy.” 

“All countries have problems,” con- 
cluded Thorsell. “Our prospects are 
better than our recent memory would 
lead us to think. We've got a more worthy 
basket of problems than a lot of coun- 
tries.” Especially now that the threat of 
national disintegration appears to have 
gone dormant. —Reported by Joélle Attinger/ 
Chicoutimi and Gavin Scott/Ottawa 
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BRITAIN 


THE NEW ROYAL WATCH: 


Waiting for Wills 


Charles and Diana separate officially, but the 
announcement raises more problems than it solves 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





RINCESS DIANA BROKE THE NEWS 

to her sons at Highgrove, the hated 

country house she visited for the 

last time to remove her posses- 
sions. Prince Charles sought out the boys 
at their boarding school to reassure them 
about his separation from their mother. 
Then, last Wednesday, British Prime Min- 
ister John Major announced the split in 
the House of Commons in a move timed to 
get the worst of the press coverage over 
with before the little princes’ 
Christmas break. 

The Prince and Princess 
of Wales acted wisely on be- 
half of their sons, because the 
media coverage was extraor- 
dinary. Every paper, broad- 
sheet and tabloid was lying in 
wait with exhaustive stories. 
The next morning, the Sun 
devoted 26 pages to the split. 
To judge by reaction in the 
streets, it was a sad day. The 
fairy-tale marriage was final- 
ly over after 11 years, and 
people were sorry to see the 
last gleaming gossamer fade 
into cobweb. 

But regret and human 
sympathy were quickly out- 
distanced by more practical 
doubts. Exactly what did the 
separation announcement, released by the 
palace, accomplish? “Their Royal High- 
nesses,” it intoned, “would like to stress 
first and foremost that this decision is am- 
icable . .. There have been no third parties 
involved, on either side.” Well, fine, but 
the pair have scarcely been able to look at 
each other, never mind speak, in public, 
and each has been caught in indiscreet 
phonefests with a “confidant.” 

The real boggler was the statement 
that “there is no reason why Her Royal 
Highness should not become Queen.” 
That message caused gasps in Parlia- 
ment. The reaction reflects in part the 
fact that few believe the Waleses’ assur- 
ance that they have no plans to divorce. 
Royal credibility is low on such matters. 
When Princess Margaret and Princess 
Anne ended their marriages, the an- 
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nouncements were similar, but divorce 
followed. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York released a joint statement that 
the breakup does not affect Charles’ fu- 
ture position as head of the Church of 
England. But that church frowns on di- 
vorce. As to remarriage, the stricture is 
so firm that Princess Anne went to Scot- 
land last Saturday to wed Commander 
Timothy Laurence. 

Tory M.P. John Bowis spoke for many 
when he said, “It would be absurd to think 
of two royal processions coming from dif- 


THE WORST ROYAL RUPTURE YET 
As their mythic marriage ends, Charles and Diana face 
controversy—and even more intense public scrutiny 





ferent directions to the Abbey for a coro- 
nation. If it is not possible to have a happy 
monarch and family, I think we should 
skip a generation and wait for William.” 
The succession issue lies at the heart of 
the monarchy; for the institution to sur- 
vive, it must be stable. If the Waleses pur- 
sue other romantic interests, as is likely, 
the Windsors may reel into even thornier 
problems than they faced in 1992. 

Even the timing of the separation 
statement was ridiculed. Major canceled a 
meeting with Jacques Delors, President of 
the European Commission, just before the 
Edinburgh summit. Says London Univer- 
sity constitutional expert Peter Hennessy: 
“Royal issues still override all other is- 
sues.” Anthony Holden, a biographer of 
Prince Charles, remarks of the announce- 
ment, “It just may be that Major is dumb 
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enough to think that the Edinburgh con- 
ference would bury it, and the royal family 
is dumb enough to think that Princess 
Anne’s marriage would obscure it.” 

The notion that this move will give 
either Charles or Diana any more private 
freedom is strictly wishful thinking. If 
anything, the press will be more relent- 
less. Charles will find a national stakeout 
on himself and his friend Camilla Parker- 
Bowles, and tabloid writers are sure to be 
bolder. 

The separation announcement con- 
firms that the tabs were right, a tough fact 
for the royal family to face. The palace 
clings to the one thing Charles and Diana 
undoubtedly have in their favor: both con- 
duct their public lives energetically and 
responsibly. Now, despite official denials, 
there will be separate “courts” of compet- 
ing loyal cadres. But it would be a mistake 
to think that the estrangement will turn 
into another Woody-Mia fracas. The cou- 
ple have great vested interests in common: 
the throne must be secure for their son. 

Diana looks to be the victor in the sepa- 
ration negotiations. Care of the children 
will be shared, but Diana gets a reported 
2 $1.55 million a year, the Ken- 
sington Palace apartments, a 
staff that is mostly her own, 
continuance of her status as a 
senior member of the royal 
family and a life free from 
Charles’ glower. She may 
have insisted on Major’s un- 
derscoring her right to be 
Queen. With the clamor in 
Parliament, this may be an 
unrealistic notion. But Diana 
should not be counted out; 
her friends say the public has 
not seen the extent of her 
portfolio. More and more, she 
moves center-stage. Quips 
Holden: “If she manages to 
pull down the monarchy by 
mistake, she will be elected 
the first President of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Britain.” 

No one is pushing Charles’ candidacy 
for this hypothetical job. In instant TV 
polls, he was the clear loser in the blame 
game. He is said to be humiliated by the 
revelation of the raunchy, so-called Camil- 
lagate tapes. His whole life has gone into 
preparing to ascend a throne that now 
seems as remote as Camelot. 

If the Windsors can weather the next 
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| several years, their prospects may im- 


prove. Charles and Diana are due for a 
rough passage; but as their new lives take 
shape, the direction of the Crown may 
also become clear. In the meantime, 
Queen Elizabeth Il, 66, must hang in 
there, as she has for 40 years; her family 
has not allowed her an easeful old age. 
Prince William of Wales may be the 
savior of the monarchy, but he is on- 
ly 10. —With reporting by Helen Gibson/London 
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CHEVROLET. 
BreED To WIN. 


In the world of 
motorsports, those that can 
best adapt to their 
environment will prevail. 
And whether it's a test of 
endurance or an exhibition 
of pure speed, no auto- 
mobile company has been 
able to match Chevrolet's 


ability to race and win. 


Engineered to endure. 
Larry Ragland kicked a lot 
of dirt this season to 
become the 1992 HDRA 
U.S.A. Cup, Class 8 Driver's 
Champion. He raced his 
Chev y-powered 4x4 to 
three overall wins this 
year, including the rugged 


Nevada 500. 


Created to climb. 


For back-to-back seasons, 
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Clive Smith hammered his 
way to the top of Pikes 
Peak in record , 

time. Clive @ 
drove his 
race-modified 


Chevy S-10 up 





12:16.69 effort, knocking 13 
seconds off his 1991 record- 


winning time. 


Powered to perform. 
Driving a race-modified 
Chevy Camaro, Jack 
Baldwin led Chevrolet to its 
third straight Manufacturer's 


Championship and became 








this year’s SCCA Tide 


Trans-Am Tour Champion. 
And with teammate Scott 
Sharp finishing a close 


second, Chevy set a new 






record by finishing first 


and second for the 
championship for the 


third season in a row. 


Built for speed. 

B While Al Unser Jr. 
captured his first win 
at Indy, it marked 
Chevrolet's fifth Indy 
500 victory in a row. And 
if winning 11 out of 16 events 
wasn't enough, Chevy 
powered Bobby Rahal to 
the 1992 IndyCar Driver's 


Championship. 





Aside from 
being the most 
dominant 
species in 
motorsports, Chevrolet is 
always developing ways to 
pul its race-winning 
technology into its cars and 
most dependable, longest- 
lasting trucks. 

Helping you adapt to 
your environment through 
winning technology. What 
else would you expect from 


The Heartbeat of America? 
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With talent, drive and a willingness to break the rules, 
Donna Karan has made a distinctive mark as a 
designer and built a formidable apparel empire 








By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


“LET'S SPRAY THE MODELS! PATTI, COULD 
you get me some perfume?” Straight pins 
bristling from her mouth, safety pins stuck 
on the black cashmere sweater wrapped 
around her waist, designer Donna Karan 
is stalking the runway where she is about 
to present her spring collection to the fash- 
ion flock. She was up for most of the night, 
coping with the usual crises. The oversize 
linen hats, for instance. A nice theatrical 
touch, but they didn’t fit through the en 
trance to the runway. (The models learned 
to take them off and put them back on, 
fast.) Then there was the jewelry. Karan 
decided she needed more gold. Fistfuls of 
silver pieces were hand-dipped in gold. All 
wrong. Back to silver 

As the models begin striding out for 
the show, Karan is in constant motion be 
hind the curtain, tucking, smoothing, ad- 
justing angles by an imperceptible (to any 
one but her) fraction of an inch. Nothing 
escapes her eye. Everything has to be per- 
fect. “Are you accessorized? [told you! 
need a beret! Lynn, move the belt!” 
From out on the runway comes the sound 
of Madonna singing her version of Peggy 
Lee’s Fever as each model passes through 
Karan’s last-minute scrutiny and touch 
up. “Little black glasses! Who's next?” 

Such painstaking, relentless attention 


Donna Ine 


to detail, fueled by an insatiable drive, de 
fines everything Karan does. It has made 
her the powerhouse of Seventh Avenue, 
the darling of the fashion faithful, the 
quintessential stressed-out New York City 
career woman-cum-celebrity. She is the 
only female interlopetr in the all-boys club 
of leading U.S. designers, whose longtime 
members are Ralph, Calvin, Bill, Geoffrey 
and Oscar. The future of American retail 
ing, though, may belong to Donna 

In the rag trade, where rivals try to rip 
one another to shreds every season anda 
designer is only as good as his or her last 
collection, Karan’s performance has been 
virtually seamless. At 44, in business for 
herself for just eight years, she has not 
only shaped a distinctively comfortable 
sexy style as a designer but has also 
amassed a formidable empire as a busi 
nesswoman. Her revenues this yeat 
should reach $268 million, up from $119 
million in 1989. By 1995, with more and 
more sales coming from overseas mar 
kets, revenues might top the half-billion- 
dollar mark 

Karan has tailored a full-line apparel 
conglomerate. There is the Donna Karan 
collection for men and women, top-of-the- 
line fashion ($650 for a pair of woman's 
pants, $1,350 for a man’s wool crepe suit) 
Then there is the exploding DKNY division, 
which showed other designers how to sell 
chic women’s sportswear at relatively 
modest prices ($450 for a woman's wool 
blazer vs. $1,100 for a comparable collec 
tion garment). Now DKNY has been ex- 
panded to include clothes for children and 
men. Karan also has licensing deals to 
make hosiery, a line of intimate apparel 
and eyeglasses. And a few months ago, she 
took the plunge into the highly competitive, 
celebrity-glutted fragrance market with 
the launch of her Donna Karan perfume 

The precedent, clearly, is Ralph 
Lauren. Lauren brilliantly created a multi- 
billion-dollar kingdom by exploiting 
middle-class Americans’ yearning tor a pa- 
trician past they never had. As his empire 
grew, his vision stayed focused. No one ad- 
mires the Polo king’s achievement more 
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than Karan, whose great ambition seems to 
be to repeat his success. 

She has already become an established 
A-list name, a fixture at aips benefits and 
theater openings, often seen in the compa- 
ny of high-profile friends like Barbra Strei- 
sand (“There’s probably no one | admire 
and respect more than Barbra”). ‘Though 
older friends recall a time when she was 
“shy and introverted” at public functions, 
those days seemed long gone in September 
when Karan hobnobbed with Bill and Hilla- 
ry Clinton at a Hollywood gathering. Still, 
Karan works too hard to spend much time 
on the social scene, or even at home in her 
sunny four-bedroom apartment on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side (lots of suede fur- 
niture and sweeping city views) or at her 
East Hampton beach house. When she 
travels to Italy several times a year, Karan 
spends more time looking at bolts of fabric 
than at Botticellis. Her world is fashion, 
and her place in that world is secure. 


OME DESIGNERS CREATE BEAU- 
tiful fantasies, hopelessly 
yond the reach of ordinary mor- 
tals. Karan’s gift is that she 
makes wearable, flattering 
clothes for real women, wheth- 
er they are corporate lawyers, Candice Ber- 
gen or the well-heeled wives of orthopedic 
surgeons. That sounds simple, but it is a 
rare talent on Seventh Avenue. “No one un 
derstands a woman's body better than Don- 
na Karan,” says Andrea Jung, executive 
vice president at Neiman Marcus. Harper's 
Bazaar editor in chief Elizabeth Tilberis 
points out that Karan’s designs, unlike 
those of some of her rivals, work as well for 
asize 10 asa size 6. And while Lauren, say, 
can get away with minimal variation in his 
womenswear lines from year to year, Kar- 
an’s customers look to her for a jolt of the 
new, season after season 
Karan proved her talent most 
suredly in her spring womenswear collec- 
tion, which she showed to the press last 
month. “I loved it,” says Vogue editor in 
chief Anna Wintour. Virtually all the top 
spring collections are presenting a decid- 
edly new look—soft, fluid and romantic 
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THE PRICIEST PIECES 


The look is luxury sportswear with a 
fashion edge. The experts said men 
were too insecure to wear a woman's 
label, but Karan ignored their advice. 


but Karan and Lauren showed the most 
imaginative interpretation of the change. 
Among the strong sellers in Karan’s line: 
the poet's blouse, a white viscose creation 
with flared cuffs ($450); navy bell-bottom 
pants ($650); and an elongated wool 
crepe vest ($525). 

If Karan seems right at home in the 
| rough, insular world of Seventh Avenue, it 
may be because she was born into it. Her fa- 
ther Gabby Faske, who died when Donna 
was three, was a tailor. Her mother Helen 
worked as a sales representative and show- 
room model. Known in the family as “the 
Queen,” Karan’s mother was an imperious- 
ly demanding woman. Does Karan’s child- 
hood explain her drive? After 18 years of 
psychoanalysis, Karan has either found the 
answer or stopped asking the question. “I 





ALMOST-CHEAP CHIC 


The DENY line had its own distinctly 
urban identity from the start. The 
clothes are stylish but nol sloppy, and 
also relatively affordable. Now rivals 
are trying to chase Karan’s success. 
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think I was born this way,” she says. “I nev- 
er feel I've done it right.” 

After studying at New York City’s Par- 
sons School of Design, Karan went to work 
at 19 for Anne Klein, another lady who was 
notoriously hard to please. “Donna idolized 
Annie, and she was afraid of her,” recalls 
Burt Wayne, head of the Anne Klein design 
studio and a good friend of both women 
Wayne recalls meeting Karan for the first 
time when he visited Klein at her apart- 
ment. Donna was standing on the terrace 
with Klein, showing her various fabrics. 
“Her hair was blowing, the fabrics were fly- 
ing. You could instantly see Donna’s enthu- 
siasm—and her tenacity.” When Klein died 
in 1974, Karan took over the reins, just four 
years after arriving at the company. By this 
time she had married her first husband, 
Mark Karan, a clothing-boutique owner, 
and had given birth to their daughter Gab- 
by. Donna later divorced Karan and mar- 
ried sculptor Stephan Weiss, whom she 
had known as a teenager, 

At Anne Klein, Karan worked with her 
co-designer, Louis dell’Olio, to protect the 
legacy of the label while moving the busi- 
ness forward, In 1983 they launched Anne 
Klein Il, a successful line of clothes for 
working women. But, ever restless, Karan 
was eager to assert her creative identity. 
Executives at Takiyho, the Japanese con- 
glomerate that owned a majority stake in 
Anne Klein, urged her to start her own la- 





















bel, but she was uncertain. So in 1984 Ta- 
kiyho fired her, simultaneously agreeing 
to back her new company. 

Six months later, Karan mounted her 
first show. The eternally jaded fashion 
crowd gave her a standing ovation, whis- 
tling, wildly shouting her name. A month 
after that, she broke records at a special 
sale for customers of Bergdorf Goodman, 
the premier U.S. fashion retailer. Dawn 
Mello, then Bergdorf’s president, recalls 
the scene when the sale ended: “Donna 
burst into tears and sat on the floor, weep- 
ing, amazed at what she had done.” 

Over the years, Karan has consistently 
demonstrated a golden commercial touch, 
but not by taking the predictable approach 
or by heeding conventional wisdom. As 
Vogue's Wintour says, “Donna quite enjoys 
breaking the rules.” Before Karan, for ex- 
ample, most designers’ second collections 
were watered-down versions of their high- 
priced lines. Karan did something entirely 
different when she opened her second line, 
DKNY, in 1989. She offered stylish, casual 
and affordable clothes without cannibaliz- 
ing her main collection. Under the direction 
of Karan’s advertising guru, Peter Arnell of 
the Arnell/Bickford agency, the new line 
was shrewdly marketed with a portfolio of 
black-and-white cityscapes that empha- 
sized its distinctive urban persona, Its reve- 
nues should hit $185 million this year. 

No less contrarian was Karan’s ap- 
proach to the hosiery business. In 1987 the 
designer became convinced that women 
would spend more money if they could find 
heavier, more opaque pantyhose to cloak 
the sags that most female flesh is heir to. 
The product that she and her licensee, 
Hanes, came up with was nearly twice as 
thick and twice as expensive as usual hose. 
“Everyone here thought we were on 
drugs,” recalls Hanes vice president Cathy 
Volker. But the gamble paid off. Customers 
recognized the superior quality and paid 
for it. This year the business is likely to 
gross $30 million at wholesale 





ARAN’S BOLDEST ASSAULT 

so far on Seventh Avenue 

tradition has been her move 

into men’s clothing. Apparel 

experts scoffed at the notion 

of a woman designer's label 

inside a man’s suit. American men are too 

insecure, said the insiders; they'll never 

accept it. Nevertheless, the first Donna 

Karan suits for men rolled off the racks 

last year. “We spent seven years building 

the name,” Karan says. “The image says 

something.” It does. Her men's clothes, 

like her womenswear, are known for their 

comfort and sensuality. Strong sellers in- 

clude leather vests ($475) and cashmere 

crewneck sweaters ($600). Last month 

Karan won the prestigious Council of 

Fashion Designers of America award for 
best men’s designer of the year. 

Karan’s venture into fragrance, on the 





THE NEXT GENERATION 


It’s tough to make money selling 
children’s clothes, but Karan is 
determined to outfit the entire family. 
No fussy frills or starched collars here: 
the idea is to have fun. 












other hand, may prove to be one instance 
where unorthodox methods fail her. Intro- 
ducing a perfume is very expensive—com- 
monly around $10 million to $15 million 
for the first year of a no-frills national 
launch—so designers typically hire a com- 
pany to market the product and retain a 
small royalty (usually between 3% and 
5%). But Karan and husband Weiss decid- 
ed to sell her fragrance themselves. It is 
available in Bloomingdale's stores in the 
New York metropolitan area and through 
a toll-free number. But since the public 
has no idea what the perfume smells like, 
the 800 number has been a bust. 
Meanwhile the perfume’s bottle, de- 
signed by Weiss, has sparked controver- 
sy. The bottle resembles the back of a 
woman's body and is also vaguely phallic. 
Says Robert Lee Morris, a jewelry design- 
er who worked with Karan for nine years 
until they broke off their partnership four 
months ago: “It looks like a ray gun.” 
Karan has also come in for a fair amount 
of ribbing for her oft-quoted comment 
that she wanted the fragrance to smell 
like red suede, lilies and the back of her 
husband's neck. (At Karan’s show last 
month, Kal Ruttenstein, senior vice presi- 
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dent of Bloomingdale’s, approached 
Weiss and said, “I want to smell your 
neck!”’) 

This would not be the first time that 
Karan has stumbled, of course. The com- 
pany has confronted perennial problems 
with quality control and late deliveries. 
Some licensing arrangements have foun- 
dered as well. Since late 1990 the company 
has been battling Erwin Pearl over the 
terms of Pearl's licensing agreement to 
produce and sell jewelry for the DKNY 
line. The dispute is in arbitration. 

Karan would be the first to admit that 
her professional success has come at a real 
personal cost. “Looking back, it was the 





most horrible pain of my life,” Karan says. 
“When your child says, ‘Don’t go, stay 
home,’ and the office is calling and 
screaming, it's brutal.”” Now that daughter 
Gabby is an 18-year-old college freshman, 
Karan reports, “the guilt is leaving me.” 
Gabby describes her mother as “my best 
friend. | idolize her, and | want to be like 
her.” 

A lot of young women who work for 
Karan feel the same way, much as the 
young Donna felt about Anne Klein. Karan 
attracts talented people who are famously 
loyal and willing to put up with her con- 
stant demands. The designer has been 
known to give employees a ride home in 
her limo just to keep a conversation going. 
“Donna draws you in. She's this irresist- 
ible force,” says Beth Wohlgelernter, who 
worked as her executive assistant for six 
years. The staff, in fact, amounts to some- 
thing of a Karan cult. Says Jane Chung, 
the senior vice president for design at 
DKNY, who has worked for Karan for 10 
years: “There's no question that everyone 
loves what she does and wants to dress 
like her and be like her.” 

Karan, fighting the constant deadlines, 
sometimes wonders what there is to envy. 
“I do love the ability I have to create some- 
thing from nothing. What I hate is the 
pressure, the toll it takes on my physical 
being. Do | have to pay this price to do 
something | love?” The answer is yes, and 
she knows it. a 
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MERCURY SABLE isa car with 
a lot of followers. How else do you explain all 
the new cars that are so Sable-like? 


Not that we blame them. From the begin- 


ning, Sable was a design worth copying 
The right size. The right shape. With the sure 


handling of front-wheel drive, the smooth ride 
of an independent suspension and the ample 
power of a fuel-injected V-6 engine 

Inside, Sable has all the amenities you 
expect in a Mercury, plus your choice of five 
or six-passenger seating configurations 


It Forced Other 
‘Lhe Copier 











Sable’s approach to occupant safety is times to Car and Driver's Ten Best list, and the 
worth copying, too. Sable was the first in its inspiration for a lot of fa For more infor- 
class to offer dual air bags* and four-wheel mation, see your 
disc anti-lock brakes. And for 1993, dual air Lincoln-Mercury (a MERCURY 
bags are standard equipment dealer, or call Aut Tuts AND THE QUALITY 

Mercury Sable. The sedan named three 1 800 446-8888. Or A MERCURY 


Car Makers Into 
Business. 





*Excludmg other Ford Motor ( 








How Hoffa Haunts the Te 


Ron Carey promised to 
clean up the union. So 
why is he sounding as 
defiant as the old boss? 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


ILL THE TEAMSTERS EVER GO 

straight? Not with the atti- 

tude problem they've got 

America’s largest and most 

corrupt labor union remains 
in love with its sordid past, which is making 
it nearly impossible for it to forge an honest 
future. The attitude is reflected vividly in 
Hoffa, the new $40 million movie starring 
Jack Nicholson. The film tends to romanti- 
cize the life of the union’s most infamous 
leader, Jimmy Hofla, portraying him as a 
folk hero, a “friend of labor’” who may have 
done deals with the Mob but only to help his 
Teamsters brothers and never to line his 
own pockets. Why does the movie represent 
the view of Hoffa disciples rather than that 
of reformers? Interestingly, the film's exec- 
utive producer, entertainment-industry 
roughneck Joseph Isgro, has reputed ties to 
the Gambino crime family. 

Ron Carey, the union's first democrati- 
cally elected leader, publicly disdains Hol- 
lywood’s portrayal of Hoffa’s legacy. ‘He 
clearly was no Robin Hood, and he 
shouldn't be painted that way,” declares 
Carey. Although the film doesn't say so, 
the real Hoffa was convicted of jury tam- 
pering, mail fraud and taking kickbacks 
I'wo weeks before he disappeared, in 
1975, investigators discovered that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars had been stolen 
from the Teamsters’ largest pension fund. 
“Hoffa was a dishonest person,”’ says 
Carey. “You just have to look at all the 
pensioners around the country who lost 
money as a result of his actions.” 

It’s too early in the new president’s ten- 
ure to predict how a film called Carey 
would play. But the current boss has at 
least one trait in common with Hoffa: a fe- 
rocious and relentless tendency to attack 
the government for trying to clean up the 
union. When Carey was elected a year ago 
on a promise to rid the union of organized 
crime, federal agents and prosecutors were 
overjoyed by the underdog’s surprise vic- 
tory. Now they wonder if their confidence 
was misplaced. “He definitely has not been 
a corruption fighter so far,” says Edward 
Ferguson, who recently served as the lead 
prosecutor against the Teamsters, “No- 
body is suggesting that Carey is a bad guy, 
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but his whole pitch was ‘Elect 
me so we can get rid of the 





move corrupt Teamsters offi- 
cials and lead the way to free 


government and fight the en- Carey has kept up a elections. But William Me- 
: 0 relentless assault on te 

emy ourselves. the government's Carthy, who was president 
The feds got involved in reform efforts until last year, and his cro- 


supervising the Teamsters 

following a 1989 settlement 

of a racketeering suit that charged the 
union’s leadership with having a “devil's 
pact” with the Mob. The record spoke for 
itself. Four of the union’s past seven presi- 
dents had been indicted on criminal 
charges; three of them (including Hoffa) 
went to prison. To avoid a government- 
imposed trusteeship, the Teamsters 
agreed to allow the 1.6 million members to 
freely elect their president. In the past, the 
boss had always been handpicked by a co- 
terie of top brass. 

In settling the suit, Teamsters leaders 
agreed to a consent decree under which 
Frederick Lacey, the former federal judge 
who last week completed the lraqgate 
probe, was assigned as an overseer to re- 
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nies spent $10.5 million of 
the union’s money to litigate 
and obstruct the settlement at every step 
Carey now appears to be adopting that 
same defiant, foot-dragging posture. La- 
cey was replaced last month by a three 
member independent-review 
scheduled in the settlement. Yet Carey has 
gone to court (so far unsuccessfully) to 
challenge everything from Lacey’s right to 
sit on the board to the government’s right 
to issue rules for it. He has also tried to 
hamper the board’s ability to hire staff, to 
seek redress in court or even to communi- 
cate with the rank and file through the 
leamsters newsletter 
Federal Judge David Edelstein, who su- 
pervises the case, lashed out at Carey in Au- 
gust for actions that “presage tolerance of 


board, as 


amsters 








organized crime” and “suggest a desire . . . 
to cloak corruption in secrecy.” The judge 
blasted Carey's record on eliminating cor- 
ruption as “pathetic.” Since then, the battle 
has only got worse, with Carey now compar- 
ing U.S. involvement in the Teamsters with 
the Polish government's attack on the Soli- 
darity union in the early 1980s. “[Carey] is 
basically an insecure guy who does not 
want anybody supervising what he’s do- 
ing,” says Lacey. “It's the same dance, but 
with different partners. Instead of McCar- 
thy, it's Carey. But at least it’s done to an 
Irish tune,” he adds with a bitter laugh. 

For his part, Carey complains vehe- 
mently that the union will go bankrupt at 
the rate ($385 an hour) that Lacey's law 
firm bills the Teamsters for its superviso- 
ry work. “The government created me ina 
democratic process, and democracy 
should be given an opportunity to work,” 
he says. “They've been in here for three 
years, and if they haven't cleaned it out, 
why not? What's the problem, guys? How 





in hell can anybody justify $385 an hour— 
this really frustrates the s___ out of me— 
when we have members picking lettuce in 
California for $4.25 an hour?” 

In response, Lacey says that Carey 
himself is draining the union's coffers by 





, “flooded the books” with 
° highly paid executives in 
s order to repay political 
” debts. Lacey also argues 
that his own success with 
the Teamsters—since 
1989, more than 140 offi- 
cials have been driven 


from office—has saved or 
recovered $14 million for 
the union, far in excess of 
the $4 million in legal 


fees and expenses his 
firm has collected. 

Why has a reformer 
like Carey turned into an 
apparent reactionary? 
Some experts speculate 
2 that Carey believes his 
é militant posture is safe 
now because the Clinton 
Administration’s Justice 
Department will not 
hound the Teamsters the 
way Republican Administrations did. Yet 
Carey’s behavior, past and present, indi- 
cates that government supervision is still 
necessary. For example, the Teamsters 
leader doubts he “ever would have testi- 
fied” on behalf ofa reputed Lucchese family 
mobster named John Conti. But court rec- 
ords show that Carey spoke highly of Conti 
in a criminal case in 1975. 

This year, one of Carey’s first moves as 
boss was to install William Genoese, a 
Teamsters official with a dubious back- 
ground, as the head of a Mob-controlled 
airport-workers local in New York City. 
Lacey vetoed Carey's selection, calling 
Genoese “unbelievably oblivious” to cor- 
ruption and citing his lengthy pattern of 
nepotism and misuse of union funds. “If 
even a casual look had been taken at Geno- 
ese’s background, you would have known 
that this was a terrible mistake,” says La- 
cey. “And Mr. Carey knew that.” Moreover, 
the Mafia apparently likes Genoese: earlier 
this year, a former Lucchese crime boss 
testified about a Mob attempt to influence 
last year’s election by placing Genoese 
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suing the government and by having | 








| and other Teamsters in key union posts. 


Carey concedes that the Genoese selec- 
tion was a mistake—one that he is unlikely 
to repeat, he says, thanks to an “ethical re- 
view committee” he launched last month. 
The committee will operate separately 
from the review board, and an outside firm 
will handle much of its work, including 
union background checks. The indepen- 
dent contractor will be Decision Strate- 
gies, a firm run by Bart Schwartz, a former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney who Carey says 
has an “‘untouchable’’ reputation. 
“[Schwartz] is now the investigative arm 
of the Teamsters,” boasts Carey. 

But Schwartz's résumé is far from 
spotless. A congressional report cited him 
in 1990 asa main player in a case that led to 
a serious misuse of law enforcement. After 
Schwartz left the U.S. prosecutor's office 
in 1985 to join a private investigation firm, 
one of his first moves was to help a devious 
client provoke a criminal probe against a 
business rival. Asa result of the efforts, the 
rival suffered a crippling irs raid in 1986 
despite scant evidence of wrongdoing. 
Four years later, the case was quietly 
closed by the Justice Department without 
any indictments. Schwartz maintains he 
did nothing wrong, but the affair raises 
questions about his standards of conduct. 

To his credit, Carey has made some big 
strides since taking office. When turncoat 
Gambino underboss Sammy Gravano tes- 
tified recently about his ties to a concrete- 
hauling Teamsters local, Carey slapped a 
trusteeship on the unit to shape it up. Last 
week, he says, he launched a probe of 
Teamsters links to the Mob in the movie 
industry. Carey also instituted budgets for 
the union, a previously unheard-of prac- 
tice. He personally negotiated a contract 
for car haulers, one of the union's biggest 
accords, and he stopped a revolt by North- 
west Airlines flight attendants who nearly 
quit the union to join another. 

“The union seems to be turning in the 
right direction,” says Susan Jennik, head 
of the Association for Union Democracy, a 
reform group that has monitored the 
Teamsters since 1969. “But I don’t agree 
with Carey’s emphasis on opposing the 
government. It took decades for the union 
to get so corrupt, and it will probably take 
some time before it’s totally cleaned up.” 

Those who doubt the immensity of the 
task should look no further than the 
Teamsters’ first open convention in 1991, 
which paved the way for Carey’s election. 
At the event, union leaders rejected a pro- 
posal to amend the constitution to boot out 
their “general president emeritus-for- 
life.” And who holds that prestigious post 
because of his “good-standing member- 
ship”? Who else but Jimmy Hoffa, missing 
in action, perhaps, but proving once again 
that the rank and file never gets what the 
rank and file deserves. a 
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Malcolm X Elementary has everything going tel 
it—except the commitment that may be changing 
students’ lives. Or even saving them. 


By TED GUP WASHINGTON 

ALCOLM X ELEMENTARY 
School is in the heart of 
Washington's seventh police 
district. It is known to some 
officers as “the jungle,” be- 
cause, as one black patrol- 
man observes, “it’s all about 
survival here.” Across the street from the 
school is a graveyard, its iron fence man- 
gled where a sixth-grader crashed a car he 





had hot-wired. Near an outside corner of 


the school is “the penthouse,” where at 
night, under a mural of the U.S. flag and 
the words WE WANT A DRUG-FREE AMERICA, 
the crackhead prostitutes of Alabama Ave- 
nue sell themselves for $2 or $3. Every 
morning the school custodians splash 
bleach against the doorways to wash away 
the stench of urine. Behind the building 
are the projects—public housing and emp- 
ty lots. On the playground, thieves have 
carried off whatever of the jungle gym is 
not bolted to the ground. 

This is a school with little going for it: 
no special government programs, no foun- 
dation grants, no major benefactors. It is 
not a magnet school, not a school for gifted 
children, not special in any way—except for 
the extraordinary things that go on inside. 
America’s abject inner-city schools may yet 
be rescued by a new commitment from 
Washington or by the bold reform move- 
ment gathering strength in the think tanks 
and universities. But in every city there are 
schools like this one that are not waiting to 
be saved, which offer a case study in how to 
make the most of nothing at all. 

Malcolm X thrives on ideas, stubborn- 
ness and high expectations. Its teachers 
and staff are realistic about the lives stu- 
dents live during the 16-plus hours a day 
they are not under the school’s protection 
and are aware of the lessons that must be 
unlearned. “They're not kids, they’re real- 
ly not,” ; 
a five-year-old Malcolm X student. Jordan, 
along with others, patrols the neighbor- 
hood at night, a flashlight in one hand, 
and—until recently—a gun in the other. “If 
you sat down a third-grader and asked 


says Chester Earl Jordan, father of 





him how to weigh crack, how to bag it, 
how to load a 9-mm, how a beeper works, 
you're going to get first-rate answers right 
off the bat.”” 

All but two of Malcolm X's 30 teachers 
are black. The classrooms feature pictures 
of famous African-American artists, sci- 
entists and writers, and there is a clear, 
though unspoken, sense of pride that it is 
blacks helping blacks reclaim this trou- 
bled community. But there are many 
teachers who knew little of the inner city 
before arriving here. “It was a culture 
shock even for me,” says second-grade 
teacher Avis Watts, who was raised in the 
Virginia countryside, and whose parents 
taught college. Now she appreciates just 
how critical the school is to the children. 
“This is their lifeline really,” she says 
“They know they'll be fed, loved and ev- 
erything else in this school.” 

Everywhere, there are lessons in con- 
trasts. In Room 212, Gloria Sheila McCart- 
ney’s fourth-gri aders sing‘ ‘the gospel train 
is acomin’ ” and drown out the incessant 
scream of sirens from Alabama Avenue. 
The rosebushes planted outside were 
hacked to bits by vandals; but inside, pre- 
schoolers nurse acorns in paper cups and 
watch for signs of growth. This is a neigh- 
borhood where a child could get stabbed 
over a pair of sneakers; but the students of 
Malcolm X Elementary dress in uniform, 
the boys in white shirts and red ties, the 
girls in plaid jumpers. “If we don’t hold 
high expectations for these children,” 
asks principal John Pannell, the son of a 
West Virginia school-bus driver, “then 
who will?” 

Pannell and his staff understand what 
they are up against and bristle when stu- 
dents’ standardized-test scores are com- 
pared with those of more affluent or sub- 
urban schools. Only | in 10 children comes 
from a home with two parents. Three- 
quarters live below the poverty line. Some 
come from shelters. In the morning, be- 
fore school opens, 250 children—half the 
student body—line up outside waiting fora 
free breakfast. As the month wears on and 
parents’ incomes run out, the line grows 
longer. Some children have not had din- 


Sharing a neighborhood with crackhead prostitutes, public housing and empty lots, these 
grade-schoolers are learning to live up to the high expectations of principal John Pannell 
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ner the night before and complain of a 
headache. “This is the only real meal that 
some of them get,” says cafeteria worker 
Doris Tabbs—“Grandma,” as the children 
know her. She calls them her “babies” 
and often pays for treats from her own 
pocket. 

Many at Malcolm X express a sense of 
desperation in trying to rescue the chil- 
dren. Frank Edge is a formidable 215-Ib. 
former professional wrestler who works 
as a school security guard. Children fol- 
low him around the playground and 
through the halls, where he doles out lolli- 
pops and hugs in equal measure. But for 
Edge, this is no casual job. Before coming 
to Malcolm X two years ago, he was 
assigned to a nearby junior high. 
When students from the school 
were killed, it was his duty to walk 
the grieving mother or father to 
their child's locker and help them 
clean out the books, papers and 
gym shoes. How many died? 
“Twenty, maybe 30,” he says, his 
eyes welling up with tears. 

Edge’s role goes well beyond 
providing security. “He's explained 
to my son how to be himself, how 
not to be a follower, to use his own 
judgment,” says a grateful Sylvia 
Chavis, a single parent and mother 
of sixth-grader Terrence Cooper. 
Each of Edge’s warnings is tinged 
with the memory of an empty lock- 
er or graveside service. His job too 
is not without risks. Last year three 
men opened the door of the school 
and leveled automatic weapons at 
him. “Hey, you,” they hollered, 
paused for a moment, then left. 
Says Edge: “I never know if I’m go- 
ing to come home at night or not.” 

No one understands the stakes 
at Malcolm X better than Earl C. At 
night he works as a federal undercover 
narcotics agent. By day he volunteers his 
time providing security and a reassuring 
presence at the school. Earl, a former 
Golden Gloves boxing champion, is rough- 
edged and straight talking. A father of six, 
he can also be a gentle man, and is often 
seen crossing the playground or walking 
the halls, a knot of adoring children at his 
side. 

Two years ago, in another quarter of 
town, he cornered a drug dealer, only to 
discover it was a baby-face 11-year-old 
boy. The child had a gun. Ear! slid his own 
service revolver back into the holster, 
hoping to defuse the tension and thinking 
of his own son that age. After a few words, 
the child pulled the trigger, and a .32-cali- 
ber slug ripped through Earl's groin, com- 
ing to rest between the muscle and spine. 
Earl returned a single shot. The boy fell 
dead. “After | shot the kid, | rocked him in 
my arms,” says Earl, his voice cracking. “I 
took something I can never give back. | 
went home three days later, saw my kids 
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and burst out crying.” The bullet still rests 
against his spine. “I figure if somebody 
| had taken some time to spend with that 
| kid, showed they really, really cared, this 
| woyldn’t have happened. You can’t save 
everybody, but if you save 1 out of 200, 
then you've accomplished something. 
That’s my whole purpose here.” 
Sometimes his methods are unconven- 


| tional. Over the summer he took groups of 


Malcolm X students from the fifth and 
sixth grades to the District of Columbia 
| morgue and pulled back the sheets on the 
| bodies to show the children the ultimate 
product of violence and drugs. On one vis- 
it, the children viewed a corpse riddled 


SHARING ADVENTURES 





Fourth-graders get a peek at the White House 


with 11 bullet holes. The victim's mouth 
had been sealed with duct tape. One of the 
children in the group recognized the body 
as someone from the neighborhood. 

Earl’s message to the children is di- 
rect. “I tell the kids here, ‘I'll be your best 
friend or your worst nightmare.’ ” Despite 
his supervisor's warnings, he often gets 
personally involved in his cases. Last year 
he arrested a woman for selling crack, 
then agreed to take the woman's three 
children into his own home for six months 
while she underwent a treatment pro- 
| gram. He knows there are risks, both 
physical and emotional, that go with ex- 
tending a hand to children. “I love all 
kids,” says Earl, “but I trust them as far as 
I can throw the Washington Monument. 
Some of these kids have known only vio- 
lence. It’s like entering a lion’s cage with 
steak in all your pockets—you come out all 
chewed up.” Moments later, he is comfort- 
ing a fifth-grade boy who has fallen on the 
| playground. 

Like so many inner-city principals, 
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Pannell seems forever on the verge of being 
overwhelmed, having inherited a school in 
turmoil. Says Pannell: “The only thing you 
can do is pray daily: ‘Give me the wisdom to 
make the right decision.’ ” He is nothing if 
not pragmatic, accepting the largesse of 
corporate donors and government alike (he 
receives both Head Start and Chapter | 
funds), and espousing a mix of George 
Bush's “thousand points of light” and Lyn- 
don Johnson's “Great Society.” To encour- 
age the children, he has set up an elaborate 
system of rewards for excellence in every 
category, amassing a treasure of parch- 
ment certificates and glittering trophies, 
medals and pins he hands out amid much 
fanfare. The outstanding student 
last year received a 4-ft.-tall trophy 
of walnut and brass replete with 
winged victories and a lamp of learn- 
ing. “This is what the students 
need,” says Pannell. “They need it 
tangible, and they need it immedi- 
; ate.’ Something appears to be work- 
ing. Attendance rates, now running 
93%, are finally expected to equal the 
district’s system-wide average, and 
the number of school volunteers is 
steadily increasing. 

But perhaps the centerpiece of 
his administration is his effort not 
merely to establish order and civili- 
ty but also to make the school a 
place where children feel wanted. 
Even before the children enter 
school in the morning, assistant 
principal Michael Owens has them 
line up in neat rows, fingers pressed 
to their lips, calling for silence. 
“Don't we look pretty today?” he 
calls to them. “What kind of school 
is this?” he asks. “A school of love,” 
the children answer in unison. 

There is a constant question of 
discipline. Pannell has in essence 
deputized the entire school to assist in 
keeping order. Students discreetly report 
anything that seems threatening. When 
tensions rise or confrontation seems im- 
minent, the diminutive messengers ap- 
pear at his door and whisper into his 
cupped ear. That network has averted 
some fights and shortened many others, 

More often than not, even reprimands 
are laced with compassion. At recess a six- 
year-old in an oversize coat takes his 
younger brother by the hand. He walks 
him from the playground to the rear of the 
building. The older boy takes out a green 
felt-tipped marker and writes Foxe You 
Brru across the back wall. Poor as the 


| spelling is, the intended message is clear, 


and students alert Pannell. Within min- 
utes the two boys find themselves sitting 
across from the principal. “You got your 
baby brother in trouble. Now pick up the 
phone and call your mother,” Pannell tells 
the tearful older boy. It was a simple mat- 
ter, except that in it Pannell saw a chance 
to sever the older boy's habit of including 





his brother in mischief. Down the road, 
says Pannell, it could save the younger boy 
from being an accomplice to something 
more serious—a drug deal, even murder. 
Minutes later, the older boy was scrubbing 
his penmanship off the wall with a brush 
and a pail of detergent as tall as he was. 

To repeat offenders, Pannell gravely 
passes out “pink slips.” They have no in- 
trinsic meaning other than the gravity 
with which Pannell presents them. 
“They're hot pink—they mean they're in 
hot water,” he laughs. Rarely does he or 
assistant Owens show anger. “We don't 
want to rule on fear,”” says Owens. “They 
get that out there,” he says, glancing out 
the window. Besides, underneath, 
even the toughest of these children 
responds to a soft voice. Two boys 
who have been fighting are led into 
the principal's office. At first they 
appear steely-eyed and sullen. 
Then, under Pannell’s tender inqui- 
sition, they begin to melt. One of the 
boys, a fourth-grader, sobs and rubs 
his tears with the end of his red tie. 
Pannell listens, adjudicates and 
gently chastises the two before 
sending them on their way. 

Moments later, two girls appear 
at his door, agitated and hoping he 
can help them avert a fight. One is a 
stocky third-grader, the other a 
fourth-grader with limpid brown 
eyes and cream-colored skin. “She 
called me a whore,” said the older 
girl. With agonizing patience, Pan- 
nell unravels the dispute. The girls 
are friends. The day before, the old- 
er girl invited her friend home for 
the first time. There the younger 
child saw her friend's house was in 
disrepair, that the outside door was 
battered and punctured by what she 
thought were bullet holes. At school 
the next day she told friends about the 
house and the broken door. The older girl, 
insulted and hurt, fired back that at least 
her mother had a house and wasn’t so 
poor she had to live with a man to gain a 
roof over her head. Pannell listens calmly, 
then convinces the two that they should 
make up. They disappear down the hall 
skipping and laughing. 

But a serious fight brings automatic 
suspension. “This is not punitive, it’s pro- 
tective,”” Pannell told parents at a back- 
to-school night. His concern about weap- 
ons was evident. “I’m pleading with you 
as parents to check your children before 
they leave home,” he told them. Last year 
a young boy brought a 13-in. butcher 
knife to school. Students saw the blade in 
his jacket pocket and reported it. The 
knife was confiscated; the child was 
suspended. 

Pannell and his staff offer a constant re- 
frain. “What is the rule?” he asks. “No hit- 
ting, kicking, fighting or other types of neg- 
ative, violent behavior,’ answer the 








students. Even among Malcolm X kinder- 
gartners, tempers can flair into serious 
combat with little or no provocation. In the 
community around Malcolm X, fighting of- 
ten escalates in an instant. “There are no 
more fisticuffs,” says Pannell. “It’s maim- 
ing, stabbing, shooting immediately. This 
is the kind of learned behavior, the envi- 
ronment in which these children are grow- 
ing up.” At Malcolm X, the short-term ob- 
jective is to intercede and present a 
peaceful resolution. The ultimate goal is 
more ambitious. “Too many black males 
are being killed every day,” says Pannell. 
“It's necessary that we put violence pre- 
vention into our everyday curriculum. We 


TENDER LOVING CARE 





Areprimand and a reassuring hug 


have to do something to stem this tide of 
violence.” 

But for some the lesson in avoiding vio- 
lence comes late. Psychic scars have al- 
ready made them casualties of the street. 
“I'm afraid my day is going to come, that 
I'm going to get killed one day,” says a 
fourth-grade boy. Two members of his 
family were shot to death, and police ad- 
vised him not to discuss the shootings for 
fear the killers would return for him. Re- 
cently he witnessed a neighbor gunned 


down as well. “I saw the fire come out of 


the gun,” says the boy. “It hit him in the 
head, and he fell out.” He is struggling to 
rise above the fear that is around him. He 
is still very much a child, and school is the 
one bright spot in his life. 

Despite their exposure to violence, the 
students demonstrate a remarkable resil- 
ience. Crystal is a bright-eyed 13-year-old 
with fine, long braids and an irrepressible 
smile. She deeply appreciates what Pan- 
nell and others at the school are trying to 
do to stem the violence. Two years ago, 
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her brother Leonard died from a gunshot 
wound in the chest while standing in 
front of his grandmother's house. She be- 
lieves Pannell’s words and those of her 
teachers can make a difference, though it 
will do nothing to ease the loss of her 
brother. “I wish we could do it all over 


again,” she says, “so my family could 


hear this.”’ 

Drugs have taken a toll among the 
parents. Problems of abuse and neglect 
are undeniable. But there are also many 
parents deeply involved in their chil- 
dren’s education who defy simple stereo- 
types. Pannell speaks of a concerned fa- 
ther who routinely called him from the 
Washington jail to speak with his 
daughter and ask how she was do- 
ing in school. The child, a fourth- 
grader, was an honor-roll student. 
Since his release from jail, the fa- 
ther has been a frequent volunteer 
at the school. 

On a recent parents’ night, 
scores of parents came to school to 
meet with teachers and discuss 
their children's classwork. Among 
them was Virgie Heath, a 33-year- 
old single mother who recently lost 
her job and who last year spent six 
months in a shelter for the home- 
less. She did not finish high school. 
“IT want my baby to have the best,” 
she says. “He loves school—reading, 
math, everything.” Last year her 
son Ernest made the honor roll. 

Tyrone Woods and Debra Tracy 
were also at the school that evening. 
Woods, who wears a gold earring in 
each ear, admits he was no choirboy 
in his youth. “Coming up as a child, 
it was bad. | was terrible,” he said. 
“I came from a one-parent home, 
and | didn’t want that for my chil- 
dren.” Now, as a father, he is strict— 
a stickler for homework and keeping a 
neat room. What does he teach his eight- 
year-old daughter Doree? “Responsibility 
and respect for her elders, as well as her 
peers,” says Woods, a postal-service em- 
ployee. He is unabashedly proud of Doree, 
who gets all A’s in third grade. Says 
Woods: “I can honestly say my daughter 
will have a great future.” Adds ‘Tracy: 
“This is a school you can be proud to send 
your child to.” 

No one at Malcolm X speaks of mir- 
acles or underestimates the challenges 
these children still face. But for Debra Tra- 
cy and so many other parents at Malcolm 
X, the most valuable instruction their chil- 
dren receive—in self-esteem, nonviolence 
and dignity—may not appear in any book. 
They are lessons offered by an entire 
school community—principals, teachers, 
security guards, cafeteria workers, volun- 
teers—that has transformed a dowdy 
building in the inner city into a sanctuary 
of hope. Theirs is a lesson other schools 
should be eager to learn. a 
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THE WOOING OF 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HAT ARE YOUR HOURS?” 
44 Steve Martin wanted to 
know. Appearing as a 
guest on Late Night with 
David Letterman last 


week, Martin surveyed the studio with ap- 
proving nods, probed the host for details 
about his employment perks and asked to 
try out his chair. “The only reason I'm do- 
ing this,” he commented, “is I happen to 
be friendly with nc.” 

And so the barrage of “Is Letterman 
leaving?” jokes begins. The late-night host, 
whose unhappiness with nec has been a 
running gag for years, now has a whole 
new arena for backstage barbs: he has em- 
braced a rich offer from rival network crs. 
No doubt there will be guests offering ca- 
reer advice, wisecracks about contract ne- 
gotiations, maybe even “The Top 10 Things 
Dave Wants to Ask Dan Rather.” Networks 
have battled over high-priced stars before, 
but never so publicly for such an extended 
period. A guide to the principal players and 
the action so far: 
® DAVID LETTERMAN, after a decade as 
host of the funniest hour on TV, begins to 
feel restless in his late-late (12:35 a.m. est) 
time slot. But when the job he covets—host 
of the Tonight show—becomes available, it 
goes to Jay Leno. With his nec contract ex- 
piring next spring, Letterman hires a new 
agent, Hollywood power broker Michael 
Ovitz, and starts entertaining offers. Every- 
one from the Fox Network (which wants to 
team Letterman in a late-night bloc with 
Chevy Chase) to major syndicators like Via- 
com (which offers Letterman additional ex- 
posure on its cable networks mrv and vu-1) 
weighs in with lucrative bids. 

@ CBS, long a weak also-ran in late night, 
sees a chance to become a contender in the 
increasingly competitive time period. After 
an eight-month courtship (which began 
when broadcast group president Howard 
Stringer approached Letterman at an 
awards ceremony in April), the network 
fashions a deal that would pay Letterman 
more than $14 million a year to move his 
show, more or less intact, to cps at 11:30, 
Letterman would get other benefits as well, 
including ownership of his program and a 
chance to produce a companion show at 
12:30. Letterman tells his current employer 
that he would like to accept cps’s offer. 

@ NBC has a headache. According to a 
deal struck with Letterman in the fall, the 
network has one month to match or better 
css's offer. But to do so, it would most like- 
ly have to offer him the Tonight show job, 
something nec executives have ruled out. 
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The network's dilemma: if it doesn’t re- 
place Leno with Letterman, it must be pre- 
pared to watch Leno compete against 
Letterman. 

No one ever said replacing a TV legend 
would be easy, but ngc’s problems follow- 
ing Johnny Carson’s retirement from 7o- 
night last May have been worse than any- 
one could have predicted. Picking Leno as 
Carson’s successor seemed a logical move 
at the time; Leno, after all, had drawn good 
ratings as Carson's permanent guest host. 
But Letterman, once regarded as Carson's 
heir apparent, was publicly grumpy at be- 
ing passed over. And Leno, a well-liked 
and hardworking comic, has suffered a 
shocking run of bad publicity, much of it 
stemming from the hardball booking tac- 
tics employed by his departed executive 
producer Helen Kushnick. 

Now comes the second-guessing. “Ngc 
seems to have made the wrong call [for the 
Tonight show],” says Grant Tinker, former 
nec Chairman. “I think David should have 
been the one.” Another top TV executive 
contends it was a “monumental blunder” for 
nec to pick Leno over Letterman: “They put 
themselves in the position of angering a real 
marketable asset, of which they have pre- 
cious few.” A member of the Letterman 
camp argues that dumping Leno is the only 
way for nec to salvage its 30-year dominance 
in late night. “Leno is destined for failure,” 
he says. “Nec has a chance to right a wrong.” 





HOUGH THERE HAVE BEEN REPORTS 

that nec president Robert Wright fa- 

vors Letterman for the 7onight job, 

NBC program executives insist they 

are happy with Leno and contem- 
plate no change. Leno's ratings, they point 
out, are on the rise, from a low of 4.1 in Au- 
gust to 4.6 for the important November 
sweeps. That is still substantially behind 
Carson's 5,4 score of a year earlier, but it 
does include a slightly higher proportion of 
the young viewers most sought by advertis- 
ers. Opinion on Madison Avenue is mixed: 
some call Leno’s performance disappoint- 
ing; others are upbeat. “Leno is holding up 
quite well with all the competition that has 
been thrown against him,” says Richard J. 
Kostyra, executive vice president at ad 
agency J. Walter Thompson. 

Whatever Leno's performance, there 
is no assurance that Letterman, whose 
hip, edgy irreverence seems to alienate as 
many viewers as it attracts, could do any 
better. “Dave is a unique personality with 
a very defined audience makeup,” says an 
NBC executive. ‘““We don’t know that that 
will work at 11:30."" Money is also an argu- 
ment in favor of the status quo; Leno 
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Rival CBS makes the top bid for the NBC star, who was passed 
over for the job of Tonight show host. Now his network must 
persuade him to stay or see him become a competitor. 


makes just $3 million a year. (Letterman 
currently pulls in $6 million.) Nsc, more- 
over, has lined up an attractive candidate 
to replace Letterman: Dana Carvey of Sat- 
urday Night Live. 

Not that nec is ready to surrender Let- 
terman just yet. The network could offer 
him other inducements in lieu of the 7o- 
night spot, such as a series of prime-time 
specials. If Nsc can match cprs's offer, Let- 
terman is obliged by his contract to remain. 
nbc executives will argue that css’s 11:30 
time period is partly illusory, since roughly 
a third of cas’s affiliates delay the net- 
work’s late-night programming (currently 
a rotating series of crime shows) in favor of 
syndicated fare like Love Connection or 
M*A*S*H reruns. 

Still, a Letterman-vs.-Leno matchup 
would be one of the most intriguing in TV 
history. Though they are nearly the same 
age (Letterman is 45, Leno 42) and have 
similar roots in stand-up comedy, the two 
seem to represent different show-business 
generations. Letterman, with his subver- 
sive antics and ironic attitude, does not so 
much act as host for a talk show as satirize 
talk shows. He is following a trail blazed 
by Carson, who introduced a self-parody- 
ing subtext. Carson's famous “savers” 
ad-libs to salvage jokes that bombed 
along with his conspiratorial asides to the 
audience during corny bits like Aunt Blab- 
by and Carnac, were a way of making the 
comedian himself the butt of the joke. 

Leno, however, is a throwback to a pre- 
Carson era. He barrels through his joke- 
packed monologue with scarcely a side- 
long glance, and cackles cheerfully at 
every lame anecdote that guests toss out. 
He rarely apologizes for bad material or 
steps out from behind the performer's 
mask. He still believes, almost quaintly, in 
the possibility of doing a comedic talk 
show without irony. At a time when every- 
one from Dennis Miller to Garry Shand- 
ling has ripped open the genre for ridicule, 
Leno's mission seems almost heroic. 

And maybe doomed. After more than 
six months as Tonight's host, Leno is wear- 
ing badly. His monologues, though more in- 
cisive than Carson’s, have grown wearying 
in their rat-a-tat impersonality. His chipper 
demeanor during interviews is too forced, 
and he lacks warmth. Letterman, even in 
his worst moments of cranky boredom 
(“It's hot in here!”), makes more human 
contact. No telling whether Letterman can 
make it as a mainstream attraction and 
topple his rival. But if he does, the Zonight- 
style talk show just may bite the dust along 
with Leno. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Los Angeles and Daniel S. Levy/New York 
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id-Lit Capers 


An edible sky, a talking 
dog and other delights for 
young imaginations 


By STEFAN KANFER 


BOODIL MY DOG by Pija Lindenbaum, retold by 


\ Gabrielle Charbonnet (Henry Holt; $14.95). Here is a 










bull terrier with real star power. As the perky 
illustrations demonstrate, she sleeps all day, hogs 
the best chair, is afraid of rain and regards the 
vacuum cleaner as an enemy. Yet the child 
narrator looks upon her pet as a blend of 
heroine and best friend. Boodil would agree, and 


/ so will any reader with a lazy and lovable mutt. 


ALINDENBAUM 





ATROW 


THE FORTUNE-TELLERS 


by Lloyd Alexander, illustrated by f 


DAVIE 


Trina Schart Hyman (Dutton; $15). 
In Cameroon a young carpenter by Margaret Miller (Greenwillow; 
consults the,town fortune-teller. $14). Where does Justin put his 


“You're going to pay me a nice fee,” toothbrush? Through the apple? On 





MARGARET MILLER 





the seer predicts. What he doesn't the teddy bear? No, he puts it in his 







foresee is that the laborer will mouth! More instructions follow, about the placement of books, 
end up as the town fortune-teller. bicycles, pillows and dolls. The text tries a little too hard to 
This ingenious adventure suggests be nonsexist, but the photographs are pleasing and the lessons 


the magic of the Arabian Nights. are painless. 


OSCAR DE MEJO’S ABC 


(HarperCollins; $17). Year after year, the 
alphabet book is reinterpreted for new 
readers. This year’s freshest version is 

a series of 26 deceptively simple paintings 
that celebrate scenes of Americana. 

B is for the Boston Tea Party; J is for Jazz; 
P is for Patrick Henry; S is for the Statue of 
Liberty; U is for Umpire. And X? That 


stands for Xmas, of course. May yours be 





merry and bright. 





MARTHA SPEAKS 


by Susan Meddaugh 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


(Houghton Mifflin; $13.95). 
Martha, your average 


family pooch, eats the 





alphabet soup and starts 





speaking fluent English. Trouble is, she won't stop. Finally 


LI’L SIS AND UNCLE WILLIE the family rises up and orders her to shut up. Which Martha does, until the 


by Gwen Everett (Rizzoli; $13.95). One magic summer, day a burglar comes to call ... The whimsical author-illustrator gets an 


Li'l Sis’ Uncle Willie—a painter en route to New occasional case of the cutes. Usually, however, she is wise enough to let the 
A'l Sis ) 


York City—stops off in the South. Through his eyes tale wag the dog. 


the child sees a new world of colors and culture. 


MIRETTE ON THE HIGH WIRE 


by Emily Arnold McCully (Putnam; 


Uncle Willie was William Johnson, a real African- 
American artist, and this biography artfully employs 
his work to enlighten as it entertains. $14.95). In Mama's boardinghouse, 
little Mirette is surrounded by famous 


acrobats. None is more attractive 


THE CATARACT 
OF LODORE 


by Robert Southey, illustrated 





than M. Bellini, a tightrope walker who 
has suddenly lost his courage. Mirette can restore it, but only 


if she accompanies him on his walk over the rooftops of Paris. 
by David Catrow (Henry Holt; ee : . 
: Wistful watercolors evoke turn-of-the-century France, and the 
$15.95). The author, tie : pe ‘ 
narrative is as taut as the high wire itself. 
who lived from 1774 to 1843, 





is one of England's forgotten 
poet laureates. Yet Southey’s story 7he Three Bears 

has endured for more than 100 years. Now another of his 
children’s tales is resurrected, thanks to David Catrow’s 
lively paintings. The rhythms and sights of a waterfall 
should lull and delight young readers well into 


the next century. 


THE STINKY CHEESE MAN 


by Jon Scieszka and Lane Smith 













(Viking; $16). It was inevitable: 





revisionism has come to children’s 


literature. In this collection WHY THE SKY IS FAR AWAY 


the ugly duckling grows up by Mary-Joan Gerson, illustrated by Carla Golembe 
to be an ugly duck, Cinderella's (Little, Brown; $15.95). According to an ancient 
sisters win, and the frog Nigerian tale, the sky was once so close to the 
prince croaks. The comedy earth that folks could take a bite. It was delicious. 
depends on a knowledge of the original But people grew self-indulgent and wasteful, 
stories; given that, the pictures are and the sky decided to seek revenge. This apt 
obvious and excessive. In other words, retelling is abetted by brilliant illustrations that 
ideal kid stuff. seem to radiate their own heat and light. 


LANE SMITH 











LEVISION 


Adults wince, but 

a giant huggable 
dinosaur is all the 
rage on children’s 
TV and at America’s 
toy counters 


Sp 


STUUUUPENDOUS! 


By MICHAEL RILEY ATLANTA 


E’S PURPLE AND GREEN AND 6 FT. 

tall, with perfect TV-anchor teeth 

and bright yellow toenails. He has 

a doofy chuckle and a bouncy 
waddle, and when he isn’t singing syrupy 
songs (“I love you/ You love me/ We're a 
happy family”), he has a habit of exclaim- | 
ing, “Stuuuupendous!” He gets 10,000 fan 
letters a week, and his recent tour of 
America’s malls had to be cut short be- 
cause the frenzied tens of thousands who 
turned out to catch a glimpse of him creat- 
ed safety hazards. 

He’s Barney, a pudgy, fuzzy 7yranno- 
saurus rex who stars on the smash chil- 
dren’s public-television show Barney & 
Friends. Virtually every day, some 2 mil- 
lion youngsters do not so much watch the 
show as enter into it, talking back to Bar- 
ney, singing and dancing along with him. 

With such a constituency, can the mer- 
chandisers be far behind? There are Bar- 
ney dolls (shhh! It may be a surprise for 
somebody special, but President-elect Bill 
Clinton reportedly just bought a 4-ft.-high 
model from F.A.O Schwarz) as well as 
Barney bed sheets, books, earrings and 
underwear. JC Penney has opened Barney 
boutiques, which sell everything from jog- 
ging outfits to necklaces. “It's going to be 
the hottest toy this Christmas, because ev- 
ery two- to five-year-old child in America 
knows who Barney is,” says Standard & 
Poor’s toy analyst Paul Valentine. Next 
year Hasbro intends to market an 18-in.- 
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tall talking Barney. Plans for a network- 

| TV special, a Barney movie, a line of books 
and a record deal are all in the works. 
Watch your flank, Big Bird. 

Unlike Big Bird's Sesame Street, Bar- 
ney & Friends is a simple, slow-paced 
show, more like an after-school play group 
than a slick TV production. In each epi- 
sode, a multicultural cast of children uses 
imagination to bring Barney, a small 
stuffed animal, to full-size life (embodied 
by actor David Joyner inside the purple- 
and-green suit, with Bob West providing 
the voice). Together the children and Bar- 
ney spend 30 nonviolent minutes explor- 
ing a theme—ranging from recycling to 
counting—through song, dance, crafts and 
creative play. Says creator Sheryl Leach: 
“It has a magical simplicity to it that par- 
ents don't understand.” 

Many parents, in fact, want to throttle 
Barney as much as their children want to 
hug him. “The kids love it,” says Leah 
Horton of Atlanta, a mother of three, “but 
you don’t want to be in the same room 
when it’s on.” Cloying and sappy as Bar- 
ney’s manner seems to adults, it, like the 
rest of the amateurish production, is care- 
fully calculated to keep a two-year-old 
transfixed. “We kind of have to say, ‘Bear 
with us as we talk to your children,’ ” ex- 
plains executive producer Dennis De- 
Shazer, “because it is a mystery to a lot of 
adults.” 

But there is no mystery about the spell 
Barney casts on children. One Washington 
toddler wakes up each morning and greets 
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Barney as he appears with 
his multicultural friends on 
his PBs show and in two of his 
many retail incarnations as a 
plush doll, left, and as 
slippers, above 


his parents with an eager, “Hi, 
watch Barney.” A four-year- 
old girl in Pensacola, Florida, 
who learned that Barney ap- 
pears on 'T'V while she is at- 
tending preschool, threatened 
to boycott school until her par- 
ents agreed to videotape the 
show for her. At a Connecticut 
elementary school, first-grad- 
ers pay homage to a Barney 
poster on the door before they 
walk into the classroom. 

Barney was born five years 
ago when former schoolteach- 
er Leach could not find a video 
to hold her two-year-old son's 
attention for more than five 
minutes. One day, as she drove along a 
freeway, she got the idea for her own vid- 
eos. “The thought was, How hard could it 
be? I could do that,” Leach recalls. With 
her knowledge of kids, and with help from 
a father-in-law who owned a video- 
production facility, she joined with a 
friend, Kathy Parker, to develop Barney. 
He started out as a cuddly teddy bear but 
evolved ultimately into a snuggly dino- 
saur. Leach and Parker hawked the initial 
videos to preschools and slowly built a na- 
tional following. 

Then one Super Bowl Sunday, Leora 
Rifkin, 4, daughter of Larry Rifkin, a pro- 
gramming executive with Connecticut 
Public Television, pulled a Barney tape off 
the video-store shelf and went home to 
watch it. And watch it. And watch it. See- 
ing the magic, her father called Leach’s 
company, the Lyons Group, and they 
teamed up to produce 30 pss episodes, 
which started airing last April. When pss 
considered canceling the show last sum- 
mer, parental howls saved it. Now 20 new 
episodes, which will introduce another di- 
nosaur character, are scheduled for next 
year, 

Like many a superstar before him, Bar- 
ney is learning that fame can be a heavy 
burden. A legal team is scrambling to 
quash a rash of Barney impostors. And 
grandiose plans to market and export the 
creature may, through overexposure, 
make him a victim of his own success. 
Still, not a bad fate, given what happened 
to the rest of the world’s dinosaurs. zg 
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America comes to Radio Shack | 


From laptops to desktops, for home, school and business, Radio Shack’s line of Tandy® computers is the 
choice of millions. We started the PC revolution in 1977 with the first mass-marketed personal computer. 
And we're continuing innovation today, with the Tandy Sensation™—the first Multimedia PC to carry our 
“Success Guaranteed” label. We'll even custom-build a ma- 








chine to your needs. Come in and discover why 50 million 


satisfied customers shop our more than 6600 nationwide America's 
stores annually. With 15 years of expert PC sales and service, TECHNOLOGY 
we're America’s computer store. STORE | 























PRIMAL FEELING: Holiday internalized her personal 


devastation to drive her artistry 
MUSIC 


Torn from 
Body and Soul 


PERFORMER: BILLIE HOLIDAY 

ALBUM: 77/E COMPLETE BILLIE HOLIDAY ON 
VERVE 1945-1959 

LABEL: VERVE 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A boxed set captures, if 
not the glory days of a supernal jazz 
singer, great ones nonetheless. 


By JAY COCKS 


HE SAID EVERYTHING LIKE SHE | 

meant it, and she sang it as she 

lived it. “I’m telling you, me and 

my old voice, it just go up a little 
bit and come down a little bit,” Billie 
Holiday says during a rehearsal inter- | 
lude on this landmark set. “It’s not legit. | 
I do not got a legitimate voice.” True | 
enough. But Billie Holiday changed ev- | 
ery notion of legit—twisted it right 
around into such a newfangled shape 
that her silken, serpentine style became 
the touchstone for all jazz singing. She 
was, by herself, the new tradition. Oth- 
ers followed, and some were great. But 
no one has ever touched her. 











Her life, a parabola of 
supreme artistry and self- 
destruction, was, as she 
says, up a little bit, then 
down. Way down. Her last 
dire days, her body racked 
with junk and her voice 
cracked like thawing ice, 
have been rued and roman- 
ticized. When she died in 
1959, the superstructure of 
the legend was already 
raised: the instinctive jazz 
talent, full of early genius, 
snuffed out by racism, cal- 
low commercialism and 
self-indulgence, her best 
work far behind her. 

But Billie Holiday was 
no butterfly to be broken on 
such a greasy wheel. As this 
triumphant 10-CD collec- 
tion demonstrates, she still 
had greatness in her. She 
was leading a reckless life 
when she laid down her great Columbia 
sides in the 1930s and early '40s, and by 
the time she got to Verve, the price she 
was paying for her excesses was becom- 
ing more damaging. You can hear the 
bills coming due. In a “Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic” session from 1945, Holiday's 
debut at Carnegie Hall, she follows a 
sexy, freewheeling Body and Soul witha 
heart-riving version of Strange Fruit in 
which her voice cracks on the final note. 
By 1957, when she appears at the New- 
port Jazz Festival, her voice is slurred, 
and she has problems not only keeping 
up with accompanist Mal Waldron but 
even catching her breath. 

Holiday dwelled and worked, howev- 
er, on a plane of pure, primal feeling, and 
by that standard—on her level—this pack- 
age contains peerless music, Like a superb 
actress, Holiday knew how to internalize 
her turmoil. She had too much pride in 
her womanhood, her race and her artistry 
to turn herself into a sorry paradigm of 
self-pity. Rather she could make each song 
she sang a personal testament—a confes- 
sion, a regret, a reverie. She did not trade 


| on her personal devastation. She used it 


till the end, to drive her artistry 
Inevitably, it finally overcame her. 
This set offers not only a living piece of 
her life in music but a kind of oral histo- 
ry of the last years as well. Producer Phil 
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Schaap has included 1% hours of newly 
discovered material, rehearsals in 195% 
where Lady Day runs through some 
tunes, runs over a little history (“Jesus 
Christ. Man broke my heart and I need- 
ed the loot”), runs down some collabora- 
tors (“The dirty bum,” she says of her 
producer, Norman Granz. “I hate that 
son of a bitch”) and in general gives a 
strong account of the spirit that kept her 
vital even as her body was giving out. 
The rehearsal singing is uncertain, 
and the speaking voice has a deep, nar- 
cotic slur. But there is no ruin in it. May- 
be truth can speak with a single voice af- 
ter all: Billie Holiday’s. A 





CINEMA 


Mademoiselle 
Saigon 


TITLE: INDOCHINE 

DIRECTOR: REGIS WARGNIER 

WRITERS: E-RIK ORSENNA, LOUIS GARDEL, 
CATHERINE COHEN AND REGIS WARGNIER 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Ca/herine Deneuve 
lends glamour and gravily to a moving 
epic of the French in Vietnam. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


F YOU WERE TO SELECT AN AMBAS- 

sador of European culture, it might 

be Catherine Deneuve. If you were 

to choose a film to express the ago- 
ny and ambiguity of Vietnam in this cen- 
tury, it should be /ndochine, 

The French have an itch to colonize. 
For centuries they explored, exploited 
and educated on three continents. Now 
their working tours of Africa, North 
America and Southeast Asia are over. 
The reverie fades like a holiday suntan; 
the legacy lingers like a scar. Why 
shouldn't that wound, which France in- 
flicted on itself and its colonial subjects, 
be diagnosed on.a big screen? Spurred 
by conscience, retrospection and, not 


| least, the success of Hollywood movies 
| about the U.S. war in Southeast Asia, 


French moviemakers are gazing into 
the rearview mirror of their Vietnam. 
Perhaps that mirror is blurred by 
tropical humidity and nostalgie de la 
boue. Whatever the reason, the French 
view of Southeast Asia is less wide- and 
wild-eyed than Oliver Stone's version in 
Platoon and Born on the Fourth of July. 
The perspective in Jean-Jacques An- 
naud’s 7he Lover is as cloistered in its 
1920s Saigon love nest as the French 
were from awareness of the impending 
revolution. Pierre Schoendoerffer’s Dien 








A DANCE OF LOVE AND DEATH: Linh and Deneuve tangle with convulsive political 
and romantic emotions in Vietnam before the revolution 


Bien Phu (yet to open in the U.S.) metic- | vincing as both a young woman in love 


ulously restages the climactic French 
defeat as if it were all about artillery and 
not national destinies. The French are at 
times inhibited by good taste and his- 
torical scrupulousness. 

Régis Wargnier’s /ndochine takes a 
gentler, more comprehensive approach. It 
suggests that the French, at the twilight of 
their long rule in Indochina, saw them- 
selves not as the region’s colonizers—rav- 
aging its natural and human resources— 
but as its foster parents, nourishing a love- 
ly, lorn child with the civilizing bounty of 
French culture. That, anyway, is /ndo- 
chine’s explicit metaphor. Eliane (Cather- 
ine Deneuve), the owner of a rubber plan- 
tation, raises Camille (Linh Dan Pham), 
an orphan princess of Annam, as her own 
daughter. What could separate these two 
beautiful women? Only the nationalist up- 
rising of the 1940s and the women’s com- 
peting love for a handsome French officer 
(Vincent Pérez), a kind of Lieut. Pinker- 
ton in this Mademoiselle Saigon. 

Filmed in Vietnam, Malaysia, Swit- 
zerland and France, covering 155 min- 
utes of screen time and 30 years of con- 
vulsive history, /ndochine sprawls and 
enthralls. It has the breadth and intelli- 
gence of the David Lean epics from 
whose plots it borrows: the juggling of 
passion and politics in Doctor Zhivago, 
the muddle of racial emotions in A Pas- 
sage to India, the grandiose failure of co- 
lonial outsiders in The Bridge on the Riv- 
er Kwai and Lawrence of Arabia, But 
Indochine’s vision femi- 
nine; its ample grief is that of a mother 


is essentially 


mourning her lost children in a land 
shifting and receding under her feet 
And in Deneuve, /ndochine has a star 


of epic glamour and gravity. Her acting 
craft gives heft to Eliane’s gestures, 
each more heroic than the one before 
Her ageless beauty makes Eliane con- 


with Vietnam and a grandmother ready 
to raise another orphan and make it her 
own. In 1985 the actress was the model 
for the French national symbol Mari- 
anne. Deneuve's presence in /ndochine is 
like some burnished monument to the 
French spirit miraculously preseryed 
on the streets of Saigon. a 


DANCE 


Two More for 
The Road 


TITLE: CUTTING UP 

CHOREOGRAPHER: T'WYLA THARP 
WHERE: 24-CITY NATIONAL TOUR 

THE BOTTOM LINE: J/iarp and Mikhail 


Baryshnikov offer star power, high-flying 
moments and a little too much kitsch 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


HIS HAS BEEN A BUMPER YEAR 
for Twyla Tharp. In January she 
staged a triumphant show of her 
quirky, inventive choreography 
at Manhattan's City Center. Next came a 
stint in Hollywood doing the dances for 
I'll Do Anything (to be released in 1993), 
and then the publication of her intelli- 
gent, candid-to-a-fault autobiography, 
Push Comes to Shove (Bantam; $24.50). 
That’s enough for most busy artists, but | 
energy is Tharp’s signature both in cho- 
reography and in life. She has now re- 
newed her partnership with Mikhail 
Baryshnikov for a 24-city national tour 
that started two weeks ago in Columbus, 
Ohio, and extends until Feb. 14. 
During the 1970s, when the pair dis- 


covered each other, it seemed like a bi- 
zarre match: Baryshnikov, the supreme 
classical-ballet stylist, and Tharp, whose 
roots were in ‘60s rock and pop. But to- 
gether they stretched the boundaries of 
dance. Tharp was one of many choreog- 
raphers who were trying to harness their 
talents to the Russian’s genius, and 
mostly these efforts flopped. But her 
Push Comes to Shove (1976) showed a dif- 
ferent, up-to-the-minute Baryshnikov 
impish, racy and reckless—and a new idi- 
om for classical ballet. 

Much has changed over the years. 
Tharp is 51 and losing some of her plastic- 
ity, if none of her cheek. Baryshnikov is 
44. Because of recurrent knee problems, 
his famous jump has been curtailed and 
he cannot lift Tharp, but his technique is 
as pure and liquid as ever. The evening, 
with mostly new works, tries to cope with 
the physical realities that confront them 
both and is only partly successful. 

The worst comes first. A medley all 
too aptly titled Schtick is stale, botched 
Broadway, except for a fleeting, funny 
solo for Baryshnikov composed of stock 


classical-ballet flourishes. This kind of 


parody is familiar, but Tharp wisely 
keeps it light and witty. The heart of the 
evening is a suite for the two stars set to 
Pergolesi—dreamy, deeply musical, full 
of surprising yet harmonious moves. In 
a zippy finale, the stars cavort, and six 
fine young backup dancers finally get to 
strut some very flashy stuff. 

Probably Tharp will refine the eve- 
ning during the tour. Maybe another 
oldie or two would not hurt. To see Ba- 


MATCHED TALENTS: Baryshnikov and 
Tharp keep talking with their feet 
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Instead of moving t 
million people have sim 


In pursuit 


, Be A of the simple 
ig BAX] Wixpows life, more than 
, half a million 


WordPerfect’ users are now using 
Microsoft’ Word for Windows: Another 


16 8661. Customers om Canada, call (800) 56 


million or so folks left Lotus’ 1-2-3’ and 
arrived at Microsoft Excel for Windows. 
People everywhere are searching 
for ways to make their work less like 
work. What they re finding is Microsoft. 
We can simplify everyday comput- 


99? Microsoft Corpemation All raghts reserved. Promteal im the 





—Time magazine 


O the country, over a 
ply moved to Microsoft. 


ing chores. Writing a memo, for exam- at (800) 426-9400, Dept. HR7Z And 
ple. Or tracking sales. In fact, Microsoft remember, when your software is fast- 
Excel and Word for Windows can make _ paced, your life doesn’t have to be. 


any job easier. Even downright fulfilling. ~ 
For more details (and personal ex- Mi 


amples) of how nice it is to move, call us Making it easier 





Why settle for a cheap 
imitation when the 
real thing is now so 


affordable? 


While other 
skiers provide 


an awkward 
shuffling” motion, 
NordicTrack® uses a 
patented flywheel 
and one-way clutch 
mechanism to 
simulate the smooth 
cross-country 


skiing stride 


NordicTrack Excel” ............. only $499"! 

NordicTrack Sequoia ......... only $399"! 

NordicTrack Challenger™... only $299"! 
Models priced from $299” to $1,299” 


0-day in-bome trial 
ordicfrack 


Call for a FREE Video and Brochure 


1-800-328-5888 


or write; NordicTrack, Dept. 37812 
104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN $5518 
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CANDIDS OF THE KING From the Collection of Jim Curtin 


Here is Elvis as you've never seen him, 
in an extraordinary album of largely 
unpublished photographs taken by his 
fans and accompanied by revealing text. 
From 1950s family pictures to his Las 
Vegas comeback and ultimate decline, 
this spectacular book is a must for fans 
and collectors alike. 212 color, 194 black 
and-white photographs. $29.95 at bookstores 
now or call toll-free 1-800-759-0190. 
BULFINCH PRESS Hf 
Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
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ryshnikov's lyrical, muscular perfor- 
mance in One More for the Road (1983), a 
last-act highlight, is to watch a marvel- 
ous synthesis of classical and modern 
dance—what their creative partnership 
is all about. 5 


Days of Blood 
And Roses 


TITLE: THE WIVES OF HENRY VIII 
AUTHOR: ANTONIA FRASER 

PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 512 PAGES; $25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A /risforian with fresh 


Seminist insights gives a Queen’s-eye view 


of England's Bluebeard King. 
By BONNIE ANGELO 





HEN LADY ANTONIA FRASER 

was growing up, she always 

attended costume parties as 

the tragically romantic Mary 
Queen of Scots. From the time she was 
22, fresh from Oxford, the budding his- 
torian was immersed in English mon- 
archs, In the 38 years since, she has pub- 
lished biographies of, among others, 
James I, Charles Il (her ancestor) and 
the Scottish Queen of her girlhood fan- 
tasies. She is also a committed feminist. 
Could any author be better suited to 
chronicle the Crown's raciest chapter? 
The Wives of Henry VIII, Fraser declares, 
is “the book I was born to write.” 

In less scholarly hands the story 
might have read like a bodice-ripping ro- 
mance novel, but Fraser brings to it fresh 
insights—and a keen feminist edge— 
based on meticulous research. In her 
view, the six women who married Henry 
were central to the sex, politics, intrigue 
and gore that were the foundation of the 
house of Tudor, They were also intelligent 
and fascinating people who were various- 
ly misused, abandoned and executed. 

In a time when women of noble pedi- 
gree were consigned to roles as breeders 
or bargaining chips for power, Fraser 
notes that most of Henry's half-dozen 
would have been saved by producing a 
surviving son. Succession of the Tudor 
line obliterated all other concerns. Fra- 
ser argues it was the lack of a male heir 
that prompted the King, still firmly 
bound to Rome, to seek theological loop- 
holes to justify divorcing Catherine of 
Aragon, his Spanish princess wife of 22 
years. And it was the same concern that 
led him, three years later, to bring 
charges of adultery, incest and treason— 
trumped up, Fraser maintains—as cause 

















to behead the tempestuous, black-eyed 
Anne Boleyn who had so beguiled him. 

Sweet Jane Seymour, wife No. 3, 
obligingly gave Henry a son and died af- 
ter 18 months of marriage. The child, Ed- 
ward VI, died at 15. Anna of Cleves was 
too ugly to love (the King’s verdict after 
the wedding night: “I like her not”). And 
there was little hope for Katherine How- 
ard after her steamy letter to her lover 
found its way to the King (much as tapes 
turn up in the wrong royal hands today). 
Her paragraphs led to a sentence: the 
chopping block. The last of the lot, twice- 
widowed Catherine Parr, prevailed by 
shrewdly mothering, and outliving, her 
cantankerous, aging husband. 

But Henry was not always the ogre. 
Fraser describes him at his first mar- 
riage in 1509 as a 6-ft. 2-in. golden youth, 
a “wildly charming” monarch who loved 
music, dancing and jousting. He aged 
badly, corrupted by power. Those who 
offended him, even loyal friends, were 
banished, beheaded, disemboweled. An 
errant cook was boiled in oil. The royal 
visage, writes Fraser, “grew more like 
a vast potato marked with eyes and 
mouth to resemble a man.” From Ken- 
neth Branagh to Charles Laughton in 
38 years on the throne. 





| WAS SHE FRAMED? Anne Boleyn got 
the ax; Henry, again, got a new wife 


Playing history’s tantalizing game of 
what-if, Fraser posits that English histo- 
ry would have been rewritten had Cath- 
erine of Aragon’s infant son lived to ma- 
turity. There would have been no 
divorce; Henry would have remained 
Catholic and the course of the English 
Reformation would have been profound- 
ly altered. And there would have been 
no Elizabeth I, Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
depriving England of a monarch who far 
outshone her son-obsessed father. an 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


CALL TOLL FREE ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
24 HRS. A DAY *No risk 30-day return privilege 


* Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
800-872-5200 


*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 
THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS THE OTHERS COLD 


*We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 

rdinary room heaters can leave you cold...with uncom- 
fortable hot spots, cold spots, and heat wasted on the 
ceiling. With the advanced-design Vornado VortexHeat 
Portable Heater, you will enjoy warm, soothing, evenly dis- 
tributed heat throughout any room in your house — even 
an icy-cold bathroom or chilly basement! Unlike ordinary 
space or “cube” heaters that heat only locally, the Vornado 
VortexHeat gently warms your whole room. A whirling 
beam of warm air is created, and Vornado's powerful vor- 
tex action instantly circulates a comfortable warmth 
throughout your whole room. Vornado’s unique, high-per- 
formance, air-movement system derives from the sophisti- 
cated technology of the aircraft industry. Dual air inlets, a 
deep-pitch propeller, and patented AirTensity™ Grill com- 
bine to give you a superior level of heating comfort. This 


whole-room heater is whisper-quiet and worry-free. Has 
non-glowing heating elements, automatic tip-over switch, 
and a cool-touch cabinet — safe around children and pets, 
day or night. Easy-to-reach, top-mounted controls include 
energy-efficient settings for high (1,500 watts) or low 
(1,000 watts) heat, automatic fan and thermostat, and 
lighted on/off switch. Special shock-protector plug for 


extra safety. The Vornado VortexHeat is compact (10”W x “Tyorjexaction circulate heal * Top-mounted 
11”D x 12"H), lightweight (only 4 1/2 Ibs.), and easy to to every part of your room control panel 
carry. Made in USA of tough, long-lasting thermoplastic for years of trouble-free use. Backed by 
Mfr.’s 1 yr. ltd. warranty. $99.95 #4450. Add $11.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. 


A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Sunbeam Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to the high- 

est level ever. It warms you faster, more efficiently because it 
fits under your bottom sheet — not over your body like an electric 
blanket. Here's the big difference: Its exclusive Personal Monitor- 
ing (PM) System™ acts like hundreds of tiny thermostats to sense 
— and satisfy — the individual warmth requirements of each 
square inch of you. If your toes are icy and your upper body is 
toasty, PM will actually generate more heat under your toes, less 
under your upper body. As you shift, PM shifts with you to keep 
delivering warmth where you need it. Its three graduated warming 
zones bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to your upper 
third — the way you naturally like it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat level. 
Machine washable. UL listed. Mfr's 5 yr. Itd. warranty. Fitted sizes. Twin $59.95 #3880, add $8.95 
for shipping, handling and insurance; Full $79.95 
#3890, add $11.95; Queen (dual controls) 
$99.95 #3900, add 
$11.95; King (dual 
controls) $129.95 

: #3910, add 
1. Heatless Zone 2. Moderate Heat Zone 3. Warmest Zone $14.95. 
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3 CREDIT CARD ORDERS~CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
* DEPT. TMER862; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
* Total the amount, add shipping charge and make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
Federal Express delivery available for additional $7.50 per order. 


Canadian resi¢ents, we can only accept telephone orders 
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FLORIDA TEAC 


ENVIRONMENTAL JOUR 


“Our newspaper, Paw Print, is my number 
one high school experience,” says Peter 
Traub, a senior at Countryside High 
School in Clearwater, Florida. 

Each month Traub and fellow students 
write and edit “SAVE Florida, Students to 
Students,” a page of topics ranging from 
endangered species to urban sprawl. 

“Earth Teacher” award winner Richard 
McNeill conceived the idea two years ago, 
after watching Florida become increasingly 
polluted and crowded. 

As faculty adviser to the newspaper, 
McNeill encouraged students to write 
about the environment, then wondered if 
other school papers might also want to 


Amway sponsors the Earth Teacher Awards w 
nine teachers nationwide who demonstrate e 












Vechael A. Kane 


HER INSPIRES 
NALISM 


publish their page. It turned out they did. 
Today “SAVE Florida” appears in Paw 
Print, plus 120 other Florida school papers, 
reaching over 160,000 students and parents. 

Many former students have gone on to 
work at a variety of newspapers, from the 
Tampa Tribune to the New York Times. 
For McNeill, who has taught English and 
journalism at Countryside for 12 years, 
satisfaction comes from helping students 
understand and write about the fragile 
balances in nature. 

“It’s often through kids that we are able 
to educate adults,” he explains. “And this 
project helps young people see the impact 
each one of us has on the environment.” 


ith $90,000 in educational materials awarded to 


nvironmental commitment through education. 





WERE TAKING THE 
ENVIRONMENT PERSONALLY. 


Amway distributors have long been united 
by their entrepreneurial spirit, But more and 
more, they're sharing another concern— 
preserving our natural resources. And like 
wanting to own their own business, they're 
doing something about it. 

Barbara Dowe started an innovative 
dockside recycling center. Dan Robbins heads 
an effort to make the outdoors accessible for 
everyone, regardless of physical limitations. 
And, Thomas Anderson serves on the 
Michigan Wildlife Habitat Foundation. 


And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its two million independent distributors 
market hundreds of products and services in more 


than 50 countries and territories. For more 
information, call 1-800-544-7167. 


©1992, AMWAY CORPORATION 


We applaud these Amway distributors for 
their involvement. (Clockwise from left.) 
Barbara Dowe, Elfin Cove, AK; Dan Robbins, 
Jackson, MI; and Thomas Anderson, 
Southgate, MI. 

As a recipient of the United Nations 
Environment Programme Achievement 
Award, Amway is proud to recognize others 
working to improve our environment. A 
commitment since Amway was 
founded in 1959. 
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A Time to Think of the Good Things in Life 
Not to Worry About Them 
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TELEVISION 
Brooding in 
Gotham City 


BATMAN IS DEPRESSED. FIRST HE READS 
a headline in the local paper: pENGUIN 
CONVICTION OVERTURNED. Then, while 
rounding up some crooks, he nearly 
causes the death of Commissioner Gor- 
don. BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES, 
which is joining Fox’s Sunday-night 
schedule after scoring big ratings in 
daytime, has the same dark hues as the 
hit movies on which it is based, but 
probably more entertainment bang for 
the buck. The animation nicely repro- 
duces the films’ shadowy, expressionist 
look; the action scenes really make 
sense; and the scripts aspire to more. 
This brooding superhero even para- 
phrases Santayana: “A fanatic is some- 
one who redoubles his efforts while los- 
ing sight of his goal.” Holy egghead! 


THEATER 

+ ° 
A Favorite No More 
IN HIS MOST GLORIOUS COMIC ACTING ON 
film, Peter O'Toole played a washed-up 
swashbuckling movie star, raddled with 
debauchery yet oddly innocent. The 
man journeyed hours to glimpse an es- 
tranged daughter but did not dare speak 
to her and dismissed his screen heroism 
as fakery until he thrillingly discovered 
that it, like all art, came from deep with- 
in. The barren Broadway musical of MY 
FAVORITE YEAR, which opened last week, 
turns O"Toole’s holy hellion into a soul- 
less self-pitier (a deft if charmless ‘Tim 
Curry) and wrongly presumes that the 
film's appeal was its setting amid a ‘50s 
TV variety show—a format joylessly re- 
created. For the movie's fans, this is a 
sad waste; for others, a crashing bore. 





Ordinary Wonders 

WHY DO MOST DINNER FORKS HAVE FOUR 
tines? How did the zipper come about? 
Henry Petroski, the inquisitive engineer- 
ing professor from Duke who gave us a 
history of The Pencil (it's more interest- 
ing than you would imagine), provides 
the answers in a lively new treatise on 
design called THE EVOLUTION OF USEFUL 
THINGS (Knopf; $24). In a lifetime, notes 
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TELEVISION: The cartoon crusader 


gets a call in prime time 


frogs and a star pig in a pear tree 


wil 
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the author, the average adult will en- 
counter 20,000 or more everyday objects, 
most of which are taken for granted. Pe- 
troski argues that form follows failure 
rather than function, meaning that the 
inadequacies of existing things have in- 
spired inventors to see if they could do 
better. The author’s message: consider- 
ing its history, the humble paper clip is 
as much of an industrial miracle as the 
atom smasher, 


CINEMA 

° . . 
Tiny Tim Without 

° 

Father Jim 
“THE MARLEYS WERE DEAD.” HUH? EB- 
enezer Scrooge (a nicely grave Michael 
Caine) has /ivo dead partners—played by 
Statler and Waldorf, those sour kibitz- 
ers from the Muppet Show. Kermit the 
Frog is Bob Cratchit, Miss Piggy is Mrs. 
C., Gonzo is Charles Dickens ., . so this 
must be THE MUPPET CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
the first feature from Jim Henson Pro- 
ductions since the founder's death. Di- 
rector Brian Henson hasn't his dad's ge- 
nius for comic detail, and the film often 
sinks into the brown funk of a wake for 
the passed master. But when Kermit 
(now voiced by Steve Whitmire) says of 
his dead son, “I’m sure we shall never 
forget Tiny Tim,” the film pays touching 
tribute to Kermit's creator and the 
blithe, antic puppet world he devised. 


CINEMA 
. , 

Orion’s Hope 

THEY OUGHT TO CHANGE THE COMPANY'S 
name to Phoenix. Orion Pictures has ris- 
en from the ashes of its bankruptcy to 
release a few good movies. The first is 
LOVE FIELD, a slim but affecting drama 
named for the Dallas airport where John 
F. Kennedy's plane landed on Noy, 22, 
1963. Michelle Pfeiffer, glitzed up and 
dumbed down, is a restless housewife 
who vows to attend the President's fu- 
neral in Washington; Dennis Haysbert 
is the mysterious black man she tries to 
befriend. Director Jonathan Kaplan (7he 
Accused, Heart Like a Wheel) has the 
gifts of finding verve and ambiguity in 
TV-movie subjects and drawing beauti- 
ful interpretations from his lead ac- 
tresses. As with Pfeiffer here. Her work 
is glamourless, subtle, heroic; her per- 
formance is a righteous heartbreaker. @ 
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*54.9 a month 


JAGUAR HAS ALWAYS done the utmost to 
provide its owners with an unheard-of 
amount of luxury and performance for 
the money. 

But never before have we offered 
a better value than this year’s Super 
Lease: just $3549 a month for 36 months 
on a new 1993 XJ6. And never before 
have we offered a better automobile, 
thanks to a quantum leap in our quality. 

Over 104 individual improve- 


ments separate the 1993 XJ6 from all 


Kew things compare with 
owning a Jaguar. 


k:xcept perhaps leasing one. 


those that have gone before it. They in- 
clude a new electrical system, smooth- 
er transmission, quieter fuel injectors, 
tighter interior fit and finish and 100 
other changes. These are the kind of 
real improvements that reflect Jaguar's 

renewed commitment to a standard of 
quality that can be compared with any 

other luxury marque on the road today. 

The Super Lease is designed to 
be as much a value as the XJ6 itself. 


Jaguar's Guaranteed Future Value 














assures you of our commitment to you at 
the end of the lease. Additionally, we can 
offer you the most flexible customized 
lease terms available today. 

The 1993 Super Lease. Because 


at Jaguar, offering value isn’t a market- 





ing strategy. It’s the tradition on which 
Jaguar is built. 
Call 1-800-4-JAGUAR for a 


free brochure and the name of 


Sic 


JAGUAR 


your nearest 


Jaguar dealer. 











* For qualified lessees through Jaguar Credit. Take retail delivery from dealer stock by February 28, 1993. 1993 Jaguar XJ6 example based on 850,710 MSRP. 
including transportation and pre-delivery inspection, excluding licensing, registration and taxes. 36 monthly payments of $548.80 totaling $19,756.80. Assumes capitalized 


cost of 85.76% of MSRP A down payment of $2500, first month’s payment, taxes, titling. 





ensing, registration fees due at lease signing. No security deposit required. 
iB. eR erune f 


Option to purchase at lease end for predetermined residual value. Closed-end lease. Lessee is responsible for excess wear and tear and 8.15 per mile for miles in excess 


of 45,000. See your participating Jaguar dealer for details. Subject to credit approval and insurability as determined by Jaguar Credit 

















Hitting a 
Low Note 


LUCIANO PAVAROTTI OUGHT TO 
be glad that most of today’s 
operagoers never bother to 
pack a few ripe tomatoes in 
their evening bags. The crowd 





attending La Scala’s opening 
night in Milan last week just 
might have enjoyed hurling a 
few messy vegetables in the 
tenor's direction. While he was 
performing the title role of Don 
Carlo, Pavarotti’s voice cracked, 
an error that audience mem- 
bers—some of whom had paid 
$1,100 for a seat—greeted with 
meanspirited whistles and cat- 
calls. “How do I feel?” Pavarotti 
said later. “Like a woman who 
has given birth to a_ baby 
feetfirst.” 


Camera-Ready 

HIS RENOWNED PROFESSIONAL 
relationship with Vogue editor 
Diana Vreeland was celebrated in 
the charming movie musical /un- 
ny Face. But his budding associa- 
tion with New Yorker queen Tina 
Brown may not turn out so cheer- 
fully. At least not for those stodgy 
readers who regard the inclusion 
of photos in the magazine with 
the same degree of distaste most 
people reserve for fake leather. 
RICHARD AVEDON, the fabled pho- 
tographer who has shot everyone 
from Brooke Shields to Alger 
Hiss, has joined the New Yorker 


as the magazine's first-ever staff 


lensman. Brown promises that 
Avedon's pictures “will provide 
an explosion of excitement.” 





FAX FIRE 


ROSEANNE ARNOLD IS CALLING FOR A RETURN TO 
civility. Yes, yes, Roseanne Arnold. TV's comedy 
goddess says she's tired of critics who attack her 
person rather than review her work, who describe 
her, say, as a shrew or a fatso. “It’s misogyny, and 
I'm sick of it,” argues Arnold. “These days every- 
one aspires to be Howard Stern.” So why not, in 
the name of civility, give these folks a particularly 
unsavory taste of their own medicine? After her 
husband Tom Arnold’s new sitcom received some 
bad press, Roseanne faxed nasty letters to three 
TV critics, One included homosexual slurs. Expla- 


nation? “I wanted him to know what this stuff 


feels like.” 
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Mia’s Chronicles 


“I GREW UP A HOLLYWOOD PRIN- 
cess. | wound up a tabloid scan- 
dal with more children than | 
could possibly count. This is my 
story.” Granted, she'll select a 
different introduction, but MIA 
FARROW is indeed set to pen an 
autobiography that will no doubt 
prove quite a page turner. Mum's 
the word on how much Woody's 
ex will cash in, though last week 
the New York Post reported the 
Doubleday deal could be worth a 
cool $3 million. And just think of 
the mini-series potential. Expect 
the tell-all opus to hit store 
shelves sometime in '94. 


NBC Goes MTV 


IT IS PERHAPS UNSURPRISING 
that the 7oday show—which often 
features a rotund 58-year-old 
weatherman wishing happy birth- 
day to cute centenarians—has had 
a hard time rousing young view- 
ers out of bed. For twentysome- 
things, 7oday is a rusty and dusty 
alarm clock that never goes off. 
But now producers are changing 
that. Shooting for the hip, 7oday 
has signed perky mrv reporter 
TABITHA SOREN to contribute reg- 
ular spots on politics and pop cul- 
ture. Soren, 25, says she'll aim for 
fairly serious coverage. “I'm not 
going to interview the Black 
Crowes or anything.” Willard 
Scott fans say thanks. 
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Walter Isaacson 








Sometimes, Right 
Makes Might 


HROUGHOUT HISTORY, GOING BACK AT LEAST TO THE 

Peloponnesian War, nations have ascribed idealistic 

purposes to their military struggles. But as with Spar- 

ta’s classic balance-of-power contest with Athens, dis- 
cernible national interests have always been at stake. What 
makes America’s intervention into Somalia seem so inspir- 
ing—and also so dangerously slippery—is that it may be the 
first time since the Crusades an invasion has been launched 
for a purely moral rationale. 

A logical place to look for a modern precedent would be the 
days of Woodrow Wilson, that professor of Presbyterian recti- 
tude who draped foreign policy with a mantle of idealism. His 
amphibious forays into Latin America were designed, he said, 
to foster “constitutional liberty.” And his rationale for bring- 
ing the U.S. into World War I was that “the world must be 
made safe for democracy.” Criticized for being too Wilsonian, 
he replied, “Sometimes people call me an idealist. Well, that is 
the way | know I'm an American. America is the only idealistic 
nation in the world.” 

Wilson’s interventions were in fact not purely idealistic; 
they involved realistic appraisals of his nation’s economic and 
strategic interests. But he was correct in claiming that Ameri- 
cans prefer such assertions of national interest to be accompa- 
nied by moral ideals, each helping to cloak the other. From the 
Monroe Doctrine to Manifest Destiny, idealism and realism 
were the warp and woof of U.S. foreign policy. In a nation that 
views its economic and political system as righteous, the dis- 
tinction between interests and ideals tends to blur. 

This was especially true during the cold war, which was 
both a moral crusade and a strategic balance-of-power strug- 
gle. This combination justified a procession of interventions, 
from Korea to Vietnam to Grenada, Having triumphed in its 
global struggle with the Soviets, the U.S. gained the opportu- 
nity to put more emphasis on its ideals than on its interests. 
But so far, it has mainly focused on the latter. American troops 
went into Panama to stem the flow of drugs and into Kuwait to 
protect the flow of oil—vital national interests indeed. In both 
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cases, President Bush stressed America’s moral motivations. 
But James Baker made the gaffe (defined as a politician’s acci- 
dentally telling the truth) of admitting that the reason for go- 
ing into the Persian Gulf was “jobs, jobs, jobs.” 

The closest that the U.S. came to giving primacy to moral 
concerns was the postscript to the Persian Gulf War, when 
Saddam Hussein was prevented from slaughtering the Kurds. 
Two decades earlier, after secretly encouraging the Kurds to 
rebel, the U.S. had callously cut them off when they no longer 
served its interests; in explaining this decision to a closed 
hearing, Kissinger gave a classic exposition of realpolitik: “Co- 
vert action should not be confused with missionary work.” 
Given America’s moral streak, such an approach tends to re- 
quire secrecy. Bush did not have that option: a barrage of pic- 
tures of suffering Kurds finally compelled him to step in. 

Therein lies a dilemma. In a democracy, policy (unless 
pursued in secret) must reflect public sentiment. But senti- 
ment can ooze into sentimentality, especially in the age of 
global information, when networks and newsmagazines can 
sear the vision of a suffering Somalian child or Bosnian or- 
phan into the soft hearts of millions. Random bursts of com- 
passion provoked by compelling pictures may be a suitable ba- 
sis for Christmas charity drives, but are they the proper 
foundation for a foreign policy? Will the world end up rescu- 
ing Somalia while ignoring the Sudan mainly because the for- 
mer proves more photogenic? 

In a world beset by ceaseless woes, donning the mantle of 
global cavalryman can become like installing a 911 number 
equipped with call waiting. The United Nations can serve as a 
screen. A crusade that can garner multilateral support is not 
necessarily worthy and wise, but that’s not a bad litmus test. 
Requiring some international consensus can also serve as a 
safety check: idealistic crusaders make dangerous statesmen 
when the morality they seek to impose is self-defined. 

America cannot right every wrong in the world. But that 
does not logically imply that it should refrain from righting any 
of them. Colin Powell and Dick Cheney have devised a simple 
first principle for choosing which to undertake: do only the do- 
able. We don’t do hills. To that can be added the common-sense 
standard intuitively applied to street-corner muggings: some 
are easy to break up, others are too dangerous, and intervening 
in the former does not necessarily create a slippery slope that 
leads to intervention in the latter. Any set of guidelines that 
produces the conclusion that involvement in Somalia also re- 
quires the U.S. to apply the same moral principles in Bosnia or 
Liberia is missing this important distinction. 

The practicality principle, however, must be balanced 
against the nature of the outrage. Certain situations, no mat- 
ter how abhorrent, are primarily local or internal matters. 
Others involve “ethnic cleansings,” genocidal murders or 
mass starvation, and thus rise to the level of a crime against all 
humanity. The case for intervening in Bosnia requires show- 
ing that it has edged into the second category. 

Like any nation in history, America derives its influence in 
the world largely from its capacity and willingness to defend 
its national interests. But another source of its global influ- 
ence is the perception, at least during certain eras, that its for- 
eign policy is also based on moral values. By taking the un- 
precedented step of embarking on a military operation for 
altruistic reasons, the U.S, may once again show how idealism 
can go hand in hand with realism. a 
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_ Areminder that the holidays 
are a time of giving. 





° 
Designate a driver. It's the thoughtful thing to do. Oily 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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Come to where the flavor is. 


